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COMMON PASTURE. 





NE of the sanest proposals embodied in the much- 
talked-of unofficial programme of the Unionist 
Party is for the creation of a common pasture 
near each village. The idea of it is to remedy a 
well understood grievance. When the Enclosure 

Acts were passed, the little freeholders suffered enormously 

from the withdrawal of the right of common pasture. The 

waste had been their salvation. In itself the typical small 
holding of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
was not sufficient for the support of a family. The yeoman 
just got sufficient margin from the advantage of being able 
to turn out his nag or his cow to graze. Of course, there were 
others who also derived benefit. The typical old woman, for 
instance, lived on the common, and in many instances was able 
to do so by means of the geese which she could turn out. The 
cottager could graze his cow or his goat, and soon. It need not 
be said here that customs varied in different manors, and that 
an animal commonable in one place was not necessarily common- 
able in another. The broad principle is all that need be kept 
in mind for the present purpose. It has often been asserted 


that the rural exodus which assumed such large proportions 
towards the middle of last century was due to the enclosure 
No doubt there is a certain amount 


of so much common land. 
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of truth in this, although it is not all the truth. A greater fact, 

in the change was that the town industries opened up better 
prospects for the labourer. It is not always remembered 
that the lot of the hind was a very hard one in those days oj 
which we hear so much. His housing was very wretched a. 
pared with that at the present time. The one-roomed , ottage 
was very common in the villages, and it often happened that the 
hard-working ploughman had to put up with a straw bed in 


a barn or an outhouse. He was in luxury if he could get chaff 
to sleep on. His food was rough and coarse, and his dress imple 
in the extreme. It was as much due to his awakened vants 
as to anything else that he began to feel the rigour of cuntn 
life and sought relief in town. All this has to be kept iv ming 
when we are considering the possibilities of reviving this ature 


in village life. All the same, it is impossible to share th. scop 
poured upon it by Mr. J. E. Budd, who enumerated dit iIties 
that appear to him insurmountable in a letter to the 7 
September 29th. He drew a woeful picture of cattle by -akins 

out of the fields ; of no one being responsible for the c ition 

of the field as to feed and water ; and of the fences. He |iinks 
the condition of the pasturage will be detrimentally affec 4 jy 

injudicious stocking, and especially so soft soils in wet s sons 

All this sounds very practical ; but the writer seems t: hay 

forgotten that there are still many villages in England wher «her 

is a common or waste over which the commoners have ;« righ; 

to graze their cattle. The difficulties which he describe wit) 
so much vigour do not arise. There are certain rules whic! hay 

come into existence locally for the regulation of such con ons 

for the definition of the number of beasts that each com: oner 
may turn out, and the times at which he may do so. Prov onjs 
made for the payment of damage due to neglect or othe: ault 

and also for straying stock. That a field will carry more attk 

one year than it will another is true enough ; but what Mr. sudd 
does not fully take into account is the fact that the co mor 

grazing is merely subsidiary to other feeding by the owner. Ver 

often it would be to his advantage to have ground on wi :h t 

turn out his stock, even if the food to be picked up ° as of 
very little value. Animals like milch cows need exerci — and 
fresh air as well as food. 

Nor can we profess to sympathise with his attempt tc prow 
that a cow is not a wise investment for an agricultural lal ourer 
Under the system at present in vogue, the cows of a c intr 
side nearly always belong to a farmer who makes a contrav'! wit! 
a dairy company and sends his milk up to town. Thus, ¢ ven is 
a comparatively small village, the labourer able to keep a co 
can find a ready sale for its produce. Indeed, he comes as a 
boon and a blessing to his neighbours, who without him would 
find it very difficult to obtain fresh milk. 

If the existence of common pasture would enable the cot tager 
to keep a cow even without his three acres, a very good cast 
would be made out in its favour. In the agricultural part of the 
paper a correspondent bears testimony to another practical us 
of the right of common. Here, however, it is not pasture that 
is concerned, but woodland. By right of pannage the pigs o 
October Ist are turned out in the New Forest to reap their 
harvest of acorns, mast and other produce of the wild wood 
Nor is this by any means confined to one place. The custom 
exists in Epping Forest and one or two other places 
in the United Kingdom. The practice is older than the Norman 
Conquest, and was a common usage of the Saxons. But Mr 
Budd makes it rather a ground of complaint that the proposal 
to form fields of common pasture for the villages is in the natur 
of turning the clock backward. We do not think that to 
much attention should be paid to contentions of this kind 
In the course of our national progress we have shed man 
institutions which had served their purpose and becom 
practically obsolete ; but in the course of doing so some hav 
been dropped that could have been advantageously retained 
We do not say absolutely that the right of common pastur 
is one of them; but a very good case can be made out lor 1 
The proposal, in fact, is one of the best among those enun rated 
in what is called the unofficial programme. 


€s of 


Our Portrait Lllusiration. 


UR portrait illustration is of the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
< Meade, the third daughter of Viscount Midleton, whose 
marriage to Mr. Charles Meade, the only son of the late Hon. 
Sir Robert Meade, G.C.B., and a grandson of the third it] of 
Clanwilliam, took place on Saturday last. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photogra 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except & 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests a 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
spondence at once ta him 
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[EASANT shooting will only nominally open this 
year on the first of October. Covert shooting is 
practically impossible as long as the foliage is on 
the trees, and the woodlands just now are almost as 
thick with green leaves as they were in the month 


of | There is not, in the South of England at all events, 
a ti of “autumn’s fiery finger’’ to be seen on the trees. 
Me ile it is very satisfactory to know that the pheasants, 
fav | by the particularly fine weather of August and Septem- 


ber, promise much better sport than either grouse or partridges 
have civen this year. They are both numerous and well grown, 
and unless the long spell of dry weather which we have had is 
followed by an unusually inclement and stormy period during 
late autumn and early winter, covert shooting this year should 
be enjoyed to perfection. As an auxiliary to it, it may be noted 
that ground game have also done exceptionally well. The cool, 
dry summer weather, of which we have had many weeks during 
the critical pesiod, seems to have come at a time when it was 
particularly favourable to wild life of all kinds. Naturally, 
food, too, is in abundance. Nut trees have not been very 
fruitful ; but all kinds of wild berries have produced an extra- 
ordinarily good crop. 


In the Shooting part of the paper a contributor dis- 
cusses the very much vexed question whether wild 
pheasants or reared pheasants are most suitable for modern 
conditions. He inclines to favour the latter, for reasons which 
are set forth very clearly and logically. In these days when 
small holdings are multiplying, the path of the game preserver 
who is at one and the same time anxious to enjoy his legitimate 
sport and wishful to live in peace and harmony with his 
neighbours, is difficult while quantities of wild pheasants 
are roaming over the well-cultivated land. If he prefers to 
get his eggs from a game farmer and hatch them out by means 
of hens, he can secure much better sport with less friction. 
The birds are not mature until the harvest is practically over, 
and, naturally, they then prefer the stubbles to any green 
winter crops that the farmer may produce. Further, as 
our contributor most conclusively shows, the practice of rearing 
pheasants brings more work and more indirect benefit to the 
country-side than the other method. The contention that there 
is something barbarous about it, as if the birds were as tame 
as barnyard fowls, is one that the practical sportsman simply 
laughs at. No sooner is the reared pheasant enlarged than it 
becomes as shy and cunning as any of its wild brethren. 

With very great regret we publish the communication 
sent to us by Mr. Robert Halls in regard to Emmanuel College. 
We ‘ook, and seldom in vain, to the Universities for guidance 


an:! enlightenment in regard to all questions of taste ; but on 
thi. sccasion it would seem that Emmanuel College has strayed 
ir he tradition of Cambridge. The grievance is that having 
cr nto certain property in the hamlet of Upminster Common, 
th cided to pull down a beautiful sixteenth century cottage, 
al ‘y have replaced it with one of the most hideous examples 
ol tern building that we have ever seen. They were the less to 
be used in this, inasmuch as the owner of the property 
0 


‘king the old cottage offered to buy or take it on lease, 
view to restoring or preserving it. This could very 
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easily have been done; but the authorities of Emmanuel 
stiffened their necks and would not listen to the proposal. 
They ruthlessly pulled down a fine old cottage, and erected this 
awful substitute in its place. Those who labour to retain what 
is fine among our old buildings, and to add to them only such 
things as are in keeping with the place, will deeply regret that a 
bad example should have been set, when a good one might have 
been confidently expected. 








As we anticipated, the unofficial Land Programme of the 
Unionist Party has not met with general approval. It was 
condemned root and branch in a very able letter which Mr. C. 
Adeane wrote to the Times last week, and one of its main pro- 
visions is just as summarily condemned by Mr. Tollemache. 
Mr. Adeane’s position is that the principal thing which agricul- 
ture needs at the present moment is to be let alone. After a long 
depression, it is showing unmistakable signs of returning vigour. 
Whenever a farm falls vacant it brings numerous applicants. 
Land is keenly sought for when it comes to the hammer. Wages 
are rising everywhere by a natural process, in the judgment 
of Mr. Adeane. To interfere under such circumstances is 
more likely to do harm than good. Mr. Christopher Turnor, 
who is credited with a large share of responsibility for the 
unofficial programme, has made out a lame attempt to defend 
it against this attack. Indeed, after reading his apologia, one 
feels more convinced than ever that the programme is only a 
bid for votes against that of the other side. 





THE LAD T THE MUNE. 


O gin I lived i’ the gowden mune 
Like the mannie that smiles at me, 
I'd sit a’ nicht in my hoose abune 
And the wee-bit stars they wad ken me sune, 
For I'd sup my brose wi’ a gowden spune, 
And they wad come out to see! 


For weel I ken that the mune’s his ain 
And he is the maister there ; 
\’ nicht he’s lauchin’, for, fegs, there’s nane 
lo draw the blind on his wundy-pane 
And tak’ an’ bed him, to lie his lane 
And pleasure himsel’ nae mair. 


Says I to Grannie, ‘“‘ Keek up the glen 
Abune by the rowan-tree, 
There’s a braw lad ‘yont 1’ the mune, ye ken.” 
Savs she: ‘‘ Awa’ wi’ ye, bairn, gang ben, 
For noo it’s little I fash wi’ men 


An’ it’s less that they fash wi’ me !”’ 


When I'm as big as the tinkler-man 
That sings i’ the loan a’ day, 

I'll no’ tell Grannie my bonnie plan, 

But I'll bide wi’ him 7’ the tinkler-van 

Wi’ a wee-bit pot an’ a wee-bit pan, 
For I dinna ken what she’ll say. 


And, nicht by nicht, i’ the loaning green 
© we'll be a cantie three ; 

We'll lauch an’ crack i’ the eerie streen, 

The kindest billies that ever was seen, 

The tinkler-man wi’ his twinklin’ cen 
And the lad i’ the mune an’ me 


! 


VIOLET Jacos. 


In older phraseology it was usual to speak of the “ fathers ” 
of the Church meeting in Congress, but at the gathering at 
Southampton this week the mothers of the Church have been 
as prominent as the fathers. Moreover, women have engaged 
the time and attention of a great many of the speakers. Very 
wisely they all, with one exception, avoided the political ques- 
tions that have been so violently discussed recently, and con- 
fined their discourses to such themes as the responsibilities 
of women and the educational questions that concern them. 
Meantime, on the other side of the Atlantic, a very decided 
step has been taken. A law has just been passed by the United 
States which penalises bachelordom. Married people are to 
be exempt from Republican income tax until the joint income 
exceeds {800 a year, but at {600 it is exacted from the bachelors. 
Something of the same kind was attempted about eight years 
ago, but the Bill was lost by a majority of one against it. The 
step taken has frequently been advocated in this country, 
but never taken seriously. It may be otherwise now, especially 
as the tone of the discussions at the Church Congress show a 
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growing recognition of the fact that both men and women 
owe direct responsibilities to the State, which they are in danger 
of neglecting. 


This autumn promises to be made historical by the striking 
advance which has been witnessed in the new, beautiful and 
dangerous art of aviation. The exhibition given by Pégoud at 
Brooklands must be unforgettable to all who witnessed it. He 
seems to be able to ride his aeroplane in any position which it 
can possibly assume, and the interest of the vast crowd assembled, 
although it may have been tinged with that morbid curiosity 
which we all feel in an especially dangerous performance, 
was mainly inspired by the humane and generous hope that 
the young Frenchman was leading the way to a safer navigation 
of the air. His example is about to be followed by Hamel, 
and probably there will be other followers. Were these exhibi- 
tions merely perilous, they would deserve to be condemned ; 
but considering the number of lives that have been lost, they 
are justified as probably leading to a more perfect control 
of the machine. A feat not less wonderful was that of 
another Frenchman, Prévost. In the International Monoplane 
Race over the course of a hundred and twenty-five miles at 
Rheims for the Gordon Bennett Cup, he did the distance in 
59min. 45 3-5sec., an average speed of over a hundred and twenty- 
five miles per hour. This is a record not likely to be beaten 
in the immediate future 


At the very beginning of the billiards season the Billiards 
Control Club has issued a decree that has caused a great sensation 
among aspirants to the Amateur Championship. It seems as 
though an attempt were being made to purge the competition of 
all those who have a financial interest in the game. Thus, it has 
been decided that those who are employed in the manufacture 
of billiard-tables, either as managers, salesmen, clerks, even 
those engaged in the supply of billiards requisites, should be 
disqualified. Licensed victuallers are penalised in the same way. 
Anyone holding a licensed victualler’s licence or anyone employed 
in any capacity in a licensed house in which a billiard - table 
is situated, is not eligible. As a large number of ex-champions 
have been proprietors of public-houses at which billiards are 
played, this effects a great change ; but obviously those who are 
engaged day by day in playing for money, even though that 
money be only the cost of the table, are not in the proper sense of 
the term amateurs. 


The picture of the great dogs of St. Bernard going forth in 
the mountain snow, with the brandy casket buckled about their 
necks, to the rescue of lost travellers is one that has attracted 
the entranced attention of every child for many a_ year. 
Probably a great many of us have thought that the life-saving 
work of the dogs was an ancient story now, no longer of the 
present day, even if it did not in all ages owe most of its vogue 
to the embellishment of the narrators. It was only last week, 
however, that an English tourist almost certainly owed his life 
to the quickness of hearing of the dogs at the Hospice of the 
Grand St. Bernard. He had been making his way from Bourg 
St. Pierre, and in trying a short cut slipped on the verge of a 
precipice, spraining his ankle and so injuring himself that he 
could not move. The dogs heard his cries, though not till the 
darkness had fallen and he had lain some hours in his painful 
position. There was a thick fog to add to the difficulties of his 
rescue ; but the dogs led the rescue party successfully to him 
and he was conveyed to the infirmary. 


There does not seem to be any doubt that our native 
mosquitoes and also the imported varieties are increasing in 
this country. That the latter should increase, as we get more 
of our fruit and other stores from tropical and semi-tropical 
countries, and as the length of the voyage is diminished, in 
point of time, is only natural. Why the former should increase 
is less apparent. But the fact of the increase is the practically 
important thing. The recommendations for the destruction 
of the mosquitoes in Epping Forest are worth attention by all 
dwellers in any part of England where mosquitoes abound. 
The proposed introduction of goldfish, to eat the larva, has been 
criticised as having a humorous note, but it is eminently 
practical also. The idea of establishing roosts for bats requires 
a little development and explanation. We want to know just 
what sort of roost a bat does find attractive. Oiling the water is 
the more familiar preventive measure, and we do not see why 
it should not be employed much more generally in open cisterns 
and. water tanks. And the more these can be kept covered in 
with well fitting lids, the better. 


A correspondent with whom we are in cordial agreement 
writes to suggest that we should have a short article bear- 
ing upon the importance of preserving our windmills. He 
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says: “It is sad to find that they are fast disappearing < 
from a picturesque point of view, they are a valuable additioy, 
to the country-side. I know of several that have disappeared 
during the last few years. Another one is now minus its sails 
and yet another—one of the most picturesque in Surrey 

has been spoilt by the erection of a large new building 
close to it. On the other hand, I know of several instance. 
where wealthy residents have kindly come forward and ave 
purchased and preserved the mill from the despoiler, ¢}y 
deserving the gratitude of all who, like myself, are sor; to 
see a picturesque old windmill disappearing to mak: 
for an ugly red brick modern building.” It is very dj ult 
to impress the common mind with the knowledg 


ces 


a os iat 
features of this kind have not only an esthetic value py 
are valuable assets. 

The leaflet which is published by the Society he 
Promotion of Nature Reserves will make a strong apy ti 
all lovers of the wild things of our country-side. At the any 


time, it may surprise the reader to learn what progress 
nations—Belgium, Hungary, France, Germany and so iy 
have made with the creation of natural sanctuaries des _ ped 
for the same good end of preserving the indigenous 
animals and plants. We may add plants to the faun 
avifauna, remembering the recent proposition of the Se! im 
Society for the passing of a Wild Plants Protection Bi In 
England we are behind other countries in the formation of  .es 
sanctuaries ; yet it is here, rather than there, that their est 
ment is most necessary if the wild nature is to be pres: ed 
because our island is relatively so small and is so t! ‘kh 
populated. The design of the Society in England is to di- ve; 
the areas ‘“‘ which retain their primitive conditions and « iin 
rare and local species,” and to “ obtain these areas and and 
them over to the National Trust.’’ It is a design whi 
command the sympathy of all lovers of Nature. 


MACHRIHANISH AGAIN ! 


Long years have passed since last I took my stan 
On her first tee, and strove to drive a ball 
Across that awe-inspiring strip of sand, 

That rarely failed to give my pride a fall 


Years, that have streaked my hair, alas! with gr 
And round my eyes the feet of crows have ranged 
Have left untouched the beauty of her Bay, 

The purple glory of her hills unchanged. 


Far out at sea the same white horses prance, 
Unfettered in their freedom as of yore : 

On curling waves the shafts of sunlight dance : 
Atlantic rollers thunder on the shore. 


Inland from yonder chimney grim and tall 
The same old weathercock of smoke still springs, 
And screaming round the pin on Trodegal 
The same old seagull wheels on ponderous wings. 


My turn! In fear I eye my Dunlop V: 

The waiting crowd expectant holds its breath. 

Now Death or Glory, which is it to be ? 

There ! changeless too, the same old hard-topped Death. 
R. C, 


In the discussions that we read and hear about the powers 
and performances of the “‘ dowser,”’ or water-finder with the rod 
it is curious how little place or value is given to evidence ol 
the negative kind, that is to say, of cases in which the “* dowser’s 
prophecy has failed to be realised. A correspondent writes 
to inform us of an instance of the kind within his knowledge 
in which the “ dowser’’ was recommended by one tor whom 
he had successfully found water. He was summoned, upon this 
recommendation, to locate a place for the sinking of a well 
on a neighbouring estate to that on which he had been thus 
successful. After a little perambulation the rod gave the accus- 
tomed signal, and the diviner stated with all confidence that 


water—he actually committed himself to the assertion that 
there would be supplies from two distinct sources and dire tions 
—would be found in abundance at a depth of from seventy te 


eighty feet. At the time of the last account a shaft ha een 
sunk to just twice that depth, and no water had yet been nd 
Of course, such a failure as this does not by any means c mn 
the whole profession of the ‘‘ dowser,” but such negative ev “nce 
has its due value and ought not to be overlooked. 
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A MISS AND A HIT. 


HAT the thing we obtain most easily is often least prized sometimes happens—met with almost by accident, and 
certainly applies in deer-stalking as much as in without the exercise of all the wiles which make the 
anvthing else, and to obtain the object of a difficult sport so absorbingly interesting. In stalking, even in these 
stalk even though that object may not be a “ royal” days of civilisation when the weapons of precision make the 
affords the keen sportsman more satisfaction than actual killing so much easier than in old times, the sport offers 

wot his record stag when the said stag has been—as more scope to the imagination than almost any other, and 
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THE STALK. 
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THE MORNING SPY. 


creeping down a hillside in the attempt to outwit the keen 
senses of the wild red deer brings one very near to what must 
have been the point of view of the original sportsman who 
did much the same thing long before the invention of firearms, 
and when probably his only weapons were constructed from 
the wood and flint which he found and fashioned roughly to 
his needs. Possibly added excitement was, in his case, given 
by the fact that he hunted to satisfy his hunger or that of his 
family—a view which is certainly absent nowadays—but I 
daresay even he in the intensity of the moment forgot that, even 
as the modern sportsman forgets the absence of such an urgent 
necessity. Missing his shot would, in his case, certainly recall 
this practical view, as in ours it does not, and here analogy ends. 

A missed shot is not often a subject for rejoicing to anyone, 
but, like everything else, there may be exceptions to this. 
Most sportsmen must have 
sometimes felt almost apolo- 
getic when taking what 
seemed like an unfair advan- 
tage in shooting a stag when 
the chances of ground offered 
them such an advantage as 
to reduce the stalk to the 
simple matter of shooting 
straight. Such was the case 
to which I am going to refer, 
had not indifferent shooting 
entered to interfere in favour 
of the stag. It was a fine 
September morning. An east 
wind, if it had the effect of 
clearing the air and making 
spying easy, seemed also to 
have cleared most of the 
ground of deer, as, with the 
exception of some hinds in 
the far distance on the flats, 
nothing living could be de- 
scried. The ground, some of 
the most beautiful and wildest 
in Ross, could be searched 
apparently with the glass for 
miles ; but as McDonald, the 
stalker, remarked, the worst 
of it was that this particular 
beat “had to be walked as 


well as spied.” The truth of this remark was proved before the 
day ended, as on near approach to much of itwe found enoug) jolds 
and unevennesses to have hidden half a Continental army. [Each 
corrie had to be viewed from different points of vantage, gen rally 
entailing the climbing of some almost precipitous hill. Towards 
midday two small stags could be seen high up on the edye of 
a corrie, and the experience of McDonald led him to think that, 
though not shootable stags themselves, in all probability the 
corrie contained more which were invisible from the spying 
point, so to cross the valley and mount a matter of a thousand 
odd feet, up a face where hands as well as feet came into use 
was the order. This successfully accomplished, a short creep 
over the edge and a look into the corrie vindicated the stalker’s 
judgment. “ That’s him to the right, sir, the light-coloured 
wane. Quick! they'll no wait lang; I’m thinkin’ they'll 


THE DRAG DOWN TO THE PONY. 
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“How far?” ‘“ Two 


awaay !”’ 
A wait of a second or two till he turns broad- 
“ T’m thinkin’ 
No, he’s, aall right, ye wass just above him ; 


set our wind—they re 


hundred yards.” 
side on in going along the opposite face—crash ! 
ve’ve got him, sir. 3 
he felt the wind of it.”” And so the stag was missed. *eseval 
hill and over-estimating the range had done it. Firing down 
hill and not allowing for it has saved the life of many a stag. 
“ Better than wounding one anyway, and after all it was not 
) of a stalk,’ is the consolation. The day is young yet, 
start again. 
\'p-wind along the ridge, high enough now to be among 


mut 


so 


the nes and moss, where grass hardly exists, and where the 
ea nd seems to blow through our clothes almost as if they 
we ‘t there, a spy into the depths of the next corrie shows 


inds near the head of it, and some more on the flat near 


th uth; with the latter is a stag, which at the distance 
a to be a good one both as to body and head. “ Will 
M1 take his lunch now, and maybe thev’ll be feeding in, 


might get doon tae them.” McDonald’s suggestion 
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a few little stones unavoidably moved now and then bringing 
our hearts into our mouths. She is still uneasy, and ultimately 
after a long study of our position, now about halfway down 
goes off along the foot of the rocks, first at a walk and gradually 
gaining pace till she is travelling at that wonderful trot which 
looks so effortless, but which kinds of 
ground at a surprising rate. Curiously enough, her departure 
has not been noticed by her neighbours, and the route pursued 
being hidden from those below no damage is done : 
this not so, would have cleared the corrie, everything 
else taking the alarm from her. After reaching the foot 
of the hill, thinking most of our troubles past, we make 
for a knoll on the other side from which our stag and _ his 
hinds should be visible; but no sooner are we across the burn 
which runs down the bottom than fresh troubles appear in the 
form of three small stags quite close to us, on the side we have 
just left, and commanding every yard of the ground between 
us and our objective. Fortunately there is some pretty long 
heather about, and there is nothing for it but a long craw! with 


carries deer over all 


were 
she 





LOADING 


THE 


is put in the third person, so commonly used by Highlanders 
in addressing anyone, and to answer in the first person makes 
one feel as if one’s grammar was shaky. Grammar apart, 
however, the suggestion is good, and is carried out in the some- 
What inadequate shelter of a stone, accommodation which does 
not tend to “ sitting over the wine ” (whisky neat, there being 
no water so high up). McDonald’s forecast of the probable 


movements of the quarry proving correct, a start is made about 
tw clock down into the corrie, McDonald leading, Mr. G. 
anc ‘he gillie following in order. ‘“ Thae hinds will be gettin’ 
oor vind I’m affraid.’ Long before this is possible, however, 
one them begins to show that she has observed something 
ti rm her in our direction, and with head raised she gazes 
uy where we lie crouched among the stones on the steep hill- 
Si ach as he was caught at the moment she looked up, 
M lor all the world like so many photographs of arrested 
a and feeling quite as uncomfortable as they look. Steal- 
Ins ard or two at a time whenever she begins feeding, and 


enly arrested when she looks up, we work our way down, 


STAG 


(EVENING). 


one eye ever on the stags. So on we go, choosing every depres 
sion and, consequently, every wet spot in the route. One hears, 
nowadays, of a great many systems of exercise, Swedish and 
others, but if I may mention one which is calculated to use every 
muscle in the body and includes ‘ deep breathing ’”’ and of all the 
other patent ways of attaining health, let me recommend a 
good long crawl through rough heather, sometimes on hands 
and knees, alternated by spells of travelling on our waistcoat with 
hands and arms for motive power, while refreshed from time 
to time by a patch of wet moss hag or a small stream, taken 
outwardly. 

The knoll is gained at last without seriously disturbing 
the stags, and seems almost about to be attained. 
Warmed by the virtuous feeling of “ something attempted, 
something done,’’ we peep cautiously over the stones crowning 
our point of observation only to find more hinds in posses 


success 


sion of the next burn, down which McDonald had intended 
to continue the advance. The family party from which 
we had intended to remove the head is still below, and is 
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feeding into the burn near to the stags we have just successfully 
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A quick arresting movement and a whisper from McDona) 
5 I) ild 


passed ; but to go on is impossible, and there is no chance suddenly stop the advance. “ The big stag’s jist behind tha; 
of their coming within shot of our present position. A short knoll, sir! I could only see his horns; he’s no ten yards ofj 
consultation and it is decided that a return journey again under it.” The rifle is withdrawn from its cover and, with a aus 
the eyes of the little stags must be attempted, and our crawl crawl and final wriggle, we reach the top of the “ tump.” “ He’. 
is resumed over the same ground reversed, this time down hill, off!’’ With a rush out from below goes the old stag; he jac 
so that any muscles which may have escaped the former exercise got a whiff of our wind and is away over the burn and wp thy 
may now have their turn of work. ‘! We'll be better down by opposite side, his hinds gathering to him in alarm. \ é 
yon little pool,” is McDonald’s verdict, and this movement turn his broadside or go straight up? Hitherto only a ; P 


is carried out, including a squirm through most of the mud and shot has been possible, always a thing, to my thinking 
peat in the said pool, but our stag is not to be seen. ‘“* They to be avoided. Yes, at about a hundred and thirty rds 
must have fed doon; we'll just haf to risk it and try the slip he turns to look back. His last look, as before he cai 

doon underneath thae little stags if we can only get intae the what his enemy is, a bullet from the -303 ends his life, a ( 
burn, sir.’ Conversation is carried on in the huskiest of whispers, of the best stalks that could possibly be successfully carrie ¢ 


and our progress is resumed after the manner of the symbol 


of evil in the Garden of Eden 


THE 


URING the present month the 
floor of our woodlands is 
gaily starred with all kinds 
of fungal life. On _ the 
ground among fallen leaves 

and dead twigs, on stumps of trees and 
prostrate trunks, the variously coloured 
fruiting bodies of innumerable forms of 
fungi everywhere force the attention of 
even the most unobservant of wanderers 
Earlier in the year these fungi existed 
merely as simple branching threads 
that produced more or less widely 
spreading cobwebby growths amid the 
damp humus or decomposing vegeta 
tion that form the surface layer of all 
forest soils. With the falling tempera 
ture and returning rains of autumn the 
slowly developing fruit bodies become 
rapidly gorged with water and suddenly 
spring up into full reproductive maturity 
All fungi have a high percentage of 
water (at least ninety per cent.), a high 
percentage of organic nitrogen, and a 
relatively rich abundance of potash 
salts and phosphates. They differ from 
ordinary green vegetation in the absence 
of starch, but they contain a fair pro 
portion of fat and _ soluble carbo 
hydrates such as sugars. Considered as 
food, mushrooms, for example, ate equal 
to cabbages, but their aroma and 
flavour often count for much where 
the palate is concerned. But while all 
fungi contain the elements of food, a 
very large 
number also con 
tain certain alka 
loids possessing 
dangerous and 
even deadly 
toxic properties. 
A common ex 
ample of such 
lung! 
is the Amanita 
phalloides, 
or “‘ Death-cup,”’ 
here illustrated. 
It is without 
doubt the most 
dangerous of all 
our native fungi 
Its alkaloid 
(known as 
phallin) has the 
power of dis- 
solving the 
corpuscles of the 
blood, followed 
by the escape 
of the serum 
into the alimen- 
tary canal. This 
action is accom- 
panied, within 


poisonous 


THE 


DRYAD’S 





a conclusion. 


An eleven pointer, but an old stag whose | jrns 


were going back, is the verdict of the experts. ( 


THE DEATH CUP. 


SADDLE (Polyporus squamosus) 





ON 





AN 


ELM 


FUNGI IN AUTUMN. 


nine to fourteen hours, by intens: 
cramps, convulsions and death is 
fungus is easily recognised 
mature. The stem is from th 

five inches long, tapering s 
upwards from a cup-like bas 
surmounted by a cap usually of 
primrose colour, slightly viscid 
moist. Sometimes, however, the ce 
of the cap is tinged with red or 

or it may even assume a wi Or 
pallid appearance. From the eT 
part of the stem hangs a d: t 
collar of tissue or “ring,” a re 
quently scraps of similar tissue t it 
of the cup are found adhering the 
surface of the cap. In the yo or 
“button ’”’ stage the fruit is « ly 
enveloped in a “ veil,”’ which TS 
across as a result of the elongat of 
the stem. The lower portion of t 


forms the volva or “ cup,” while the 
upper portion covering the cap gets 
further torn as the cap widen nd 
thus appears as scattered fragments 
on its otherwise smooth surface 1 hie 
spore-bearing gills carried on the wicler- 
surface of the cap are of a pure ite 


colour in this species. 
A closely allied species of an 


and one very frequent in birch or fir 
woods, is the fly agaric (Amanita 
muscaria). It, too, is poisonous 
although not quite so virulently as 
the “ Death-cup.”” It is easily recognised 

by its bright 


scarlet cay] 
covered with 
white patclies- 

the remnants ol 
the torn veil. 
The volva is also 
torn, and ap- 
pears at the base 
of the stem as 


handsome 
fungus has u 
toxicating pro- 


used indeed, by 
the peasantry 0! 


induce that pecu 


series of rings In- 
stead of a cuy 
as in phalloides 
This strikingh 


perties, IS 


North Russia te 


liar type ex- 
hilaratio1 at 
alcohol g to 
the dri er 
Little pi of 
the dried « are 
swallowed ke 
pills, as t! su 
STUMP. is singu ly 
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; unpleasant. Ina little while the symptoms of intoxication set huge battalions in the first fortnight of September presage a hard 
: in with all the usual individual variations of behaviour in such and early winter? Landrails have, as usual, been drawing near 
: a state. the littoral by the end ot August. An unusual number of these 
: In all forms of agaricus the spores are produced on the surface birds have been seen in East Sussex this season. A friend of mine, 

of gills, but in quite a large number of fungi to be found in woods shooting near Polegate during the first days of September, flushed 

the spores are formed within tubes or 

pore A good example of this latter 
, sroup is Polyporus squamosus, very 

common on decaying trunks of ash 

trees. Its form is shown In the illustra- 

tion. Its fan-shaped cap or pilens is of 

Ly ellow colour, with concentric 

rir { brown scales. In the young 

st t forms the “sap-balls” of 

oo folk. Its rapidity of growth 

by rption of water is quite re- 

n e. There are cases recorded 

0 nens attaining over seven feet 

in mference, and weighing above 

for sounds in a fresh condition. 

It ithat the flesh of this fungus 

m xcellent razor-streps. The 

ca it in slices, pressed for twenty- 

fo irs and then glued on to a 

str f wood. It was used by 

ba in early days, as mentioned 

in t writings. Another familiar 

er f fungi is the ‘“ puff-balls,” in 

wl he spores are formed intern- 

all | liberated when ripe by the TOAD-LIKE ELF-CUP (Peizia bufonia) FOUND ON MANURE. 

bu : of the outer wall or peridium. 

Ti amples of this group are here 

illu ed —Lycoperdon gemmatum 

al chinatum. In L. gemmatum 

the t is pear-shaped and covered 

wit its. It iscommon not only in 

wor but among grass and fern in 

the open country, and is usually 

found growing in pairs. L.echinatum 

is smaller in size and is covered with 


brown-purple spines as well as with 
minute brownish-coloured warts. Its 
usual habitat is among fallen leaves 
in woods. Puff-balls are known bya 
variety of names in different parts of 
the country, and associated with 
strange superstitious beliefs. In Ire- 
land it is known as “ cos-a-phooka ”’ 
or Puck’s foot ; in Northern England, 
as ‘‘ Devil’s snuff-box ”’ ; and in other 
parts as “* blindman’s bellows,” “‘ frog- 
cheese ’’ and other names. 

Lastly, we illustrate by two 
specimens a group of fungi which in- 
cludes many hundreds of British 
species, many of which, however, are cecilia aa — . —* -_ 
minute, or even microscopical, in size. ACETABULA VULGARIS FOUND ON THE GROUND. 
[hey are popularly known as “ cup- 
fungi,’ in reference to the shape of 
the fruit. The spores are not loosely 
produced as in the other groups de- 
scribed, but are enclosed in micro- 
scopical sacs known as “ asci,” that 
form a velvety surface over the entire 
cavity of the cup. In Peziza bufonia 
the fruit is sessile, while in Acetabula 
vulgaris (Peziza acetabulum) the fruit 
is carried on a grooved or lacunose 
sten D. Houston. 
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‘HE AUTUMN MIGRATIONS. 
~ REAT movements are just 
now taking place in the 


J world of birds. On 
September 12th I first 











noted the autumn appear- 
) an | fieldfares in East Sussex. pes , Al. —_— ; = : TA TTT 
By teml _ I LYCOPERDON GEMMATIUM (Mature and young growth). I1.—L. ECHINATUM 
ember 11th there were many , , 
i th , ; (Young, mature and “ puff stages). 
ni ls of swallows to be seen 
‘ } rr 
: ; ali e cliffs between Beac hy Head and Seaford. A week more than a dozen from one or two pieces of grass and seeds. This, 
; : pre ly [had watched a small flight of them gttually on their however, is as nothing to the experience of another Sussex friend of 
\ : tg oss the Channel to the French coast. In normal years mine, who some years ago shot in a single day twelve and a-half 
la mbers of swallows and martins are to be seen near the coast- brace of these birds in a piece of clover on the Sussex downs within 
: li 


a ; ' past the middle of October. Does the departure of such two miles of the sea. That season these rails were extraordinarily 
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abundant, and thirty-three brace were shot by this same gunner 
and an uncle of his in this district On such occasions landrails 
are, of course, collected for the autumn migration, and it is more 
than doubtful whether it is good policy to shoot so many of 
what are, after all, most useful birds to the farmer. There is 
not much sport in shooting a landrail, and after a brace or 
two, when birds 
are tound in 
thi S 


abundance, the 


Strange 


gunner may well 
cry “‘ Enough! 
H. A. B 
AN OWL STORY. 
I have the fol- 
lowing account 
from a bird-lover 
who isamost 
accurate observer 
of wild life. On 
morning he was 
greatly surprised 
to find that a 
brown owl had 
fallen down the 
chimney of one of 
the rooms of his 
house and had 
laid an egg on 
the sideboard 
The owl was s¢ 


cured and placed 


in a cage along W. S. Berridge WOOLLY OPOSSUM 
with a_ kestrel One of the young is clinging 
and a sparrow 

hawk. The latter bird was undisputed master and tyrannised 


over his fellow captives to such an extent that it was only with 
difficulty that they had access to the food in the cage. One day, 
apparently, the two downtrodden ones, after consultation, came 
to the conclusion that this state of affairs was quite intolerable, 
and their owner, hurrying to the scene in response to wild cries 
proceeding from the cage, discovered that the despotic sparrow- 
hawk had been torn limb from limb by his two erstwhile subjects, 
who were then engaged in devouring the hated one’s flesh to the 
accompaniment of piercing and exultant cries S. G. 
NOTES FROM THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

Since writing my last notes a most interesting event has taken 
place in the reptile house, one of the large reticulated pythons 
having laid a number of eggs. The exact number is at present 
unknown, but is judged to be between twenty and _ thirty. 
Unfortunately, they are not fertile, so the advent of young ones 
cannot be looked forward to. Each egg measures about five inches 
in length and has a soft, leathery-looking shell of a dirty cream 
colour, and when newly laid was of an oval shape; but through 
shrinkage and the movements of the parent many have since become 
dented and somewhat battered. The reticulated python is found 
in Burma and the islands of the Malay Archipelago, and an adult 


specimen grows to a length of some sixteen teet. [his measurement 


W. S. Berridge 
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is, however, greatly exceeded by the Indian python, which occasion. 
ally attains to as much as thirty feet in length. The first recordeg 
case of young pythons being bred in captivity was in the year 184). 
when an African python in the Jardin des Plantes of Paris jaiq 
number of eggs, which the parent commenced to incubate py 
coiling her body around them. In this position the mother re1 ned 
for fifty-six 
until, at last, one 
of the ¢ 
cracked op 
revealed er 
fectly forn 
thon insid 
which, the 
subsequent y. 
crawled 1% to 
view the un wn 
world. ( e1 
young | ns 
followed 
course, | ot 
all the 9s 
hatched. is 
further rr er 
that the 

shed the ns 
some T to 
rourtes VS 
after ha 

and aft is 
celebrated i¢ 
occasion | 


taking of 


HER 


ts mother by its prehensile tail 


YOUNG. Copyright 


of live sp vs 
Amor the 
mammals, by far the most noteworthy additions are som¢ 
opossums (Philander laniger) from Colombia—a mother ; 1e! 
three babies. The adult is about twelve inches in length, ex ve 
of the tail, which adds another foot or more to the total id 
as its name implies, the fur is thick, soft, and of a woolly ch ter 
Although some of the larger opossums possess a pouch, yet the 
present species this is merely represented by two longi nal 
folds of skin. 
carrying their young upon their backs, and many pictur 1us 


Much has been written in reference to the opu>sums 


illustrate them with the parent’s tail poised over her ba ind 
the young ones coiling theirs around it, and somewhat suggesting 
the ‘‘strap-hanging’’ familiar to frequenters of the 
railways during the busy hours. Although there is no reason to 
doubt the possibility of the information imparted by such illustra- 
tions, yet it must be said that a similar method is not mi ust 
of by those at the Zoological Gardens, for the babies cling on tightly 
to their mother’s fur, either on the back, sides, or under parts 
and coil their prehensile tails around any part that offers a suitable 
hold. Furthermore, the parent naturally makes use of her tail 
as a grasping organ when climbing, and when bearing the additional 
weight of her babies such an assistance would appear to be more 
necessary than at other times, and would therefore not leave her 
free to utilise that member for any other purpose. 15 
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DOROTHY PAYNE-GALLWEY. 


THE 
HILL-FOLRK. 


BY 





th’ deaf, or dumb, or 
daft, Will Dale ? ”’ 

They lay on_ the 

green, full in the hot 

September sun, a boy and a 

strange-looking man, and they 


suddenly at the sharp sound of the girl’s voice. The boy 
St ip, as if awakened from a dream. All the afternoon he had 
he » sound but the distant hum of voices in the school beyond 
the n, of Silly Jim’s cows chewing the grass beside them, and 
th ous, monotonous sound of Silly Jim’s voice. He had been 
te such tales of the fair before Anne came. 

. Vhat’s th’ been doin’ all this while, and me callin’ ye and 
wa water to put in th’ kettle? Go along wi’ ye, and be sharp 
no What do ye want chatterin’ wi’ a daft fellow like yon ? ”’ 

il took the pail and swung it noisily too and fro, as he went 
do he hill to the pump. His head was full of Silly Jim’s tales 
of the fair—the caravans, the gipsies, the swing-boats, the merry-go- 
ro . It was bad luck that Anne should have interrupted 
just then, for it was not often Silly Jim could be persuaded to talk 


at all, and never, never had Will heard him talk as he had done that 
afternoon. The girl stood a few minutes in the hot sun, with her 
apron over her head. It was not so long since she had been one 
of those in the school ; even now she almost unconsciously followed 
the low murmur of voices, because it was so familiar—twice one are 
two, twice three are six, twice four are Will must go to 
school. As long as she could remember, Will had always “‘ ailed 
a bit’; but she had watched him carefully, and little by little 
she had seen him grow stronger, and now he was seldom out of 
mischief. Yes, he must go to school, once the winter was over ; 
she knew she would have to fight hard for it, because the doctor 
had said that Will would be best kept away from books for a while ; 
but Anne had a shrewd idea of her own that the boy would be better 
at school. As she stood there, the man rose, stretched himself, 
found his stick and went slowly past her, on his way up the 
village street. Anne looked curiously at him, as if the figure had 
alwavs been so familiar that she had never troubled to give him a 
thought before. ‘‘ There he goes again, up t’ churchyard. He’s 
a queer un,”’ she added, shading her eyes with her hand to watch 
him, as he went away up the street towards the little brown church 
on the hill. 

Jim Watson, or Silly Jim, as he was always called, was a strange- 
looking man, with a long, lean, stooping figure, and an expression 
in his face that alternated between wildness and silliness. His 
grey eyes, that for days together were vague, would suddenly light 
with a flash of intelligence that was almost startling. His clothes 
were old, torn and weather-beaten, and he walked with a curious 
shuffle. He was not mad, only silly. He tended cows all the day 
long, driving them down to the grass by the highroad, sitting beside 
them for hours, silent, but awake, his hands clasped over his stick. 
On market and fair days he drove cattle and sheep down to the 
town for the farmers; strange to say, he never lost one animal, 
and they knew he was to be trusted not to loiter talking by the way, 
for, indeed, he seldom spoke to anyone. From long companionship 
with the cows he seemed to have acquired something of their 
leisurely, stooping gait. 

fhere was one person who cared for Silly Jim more than anyone 


could tell, and that was his mother. They lived alone, the mother 
; 


and son, and theirs was the last house in the village, at the bottom 
of the hill, close to the river. It was nothing to her that he often 
went out in the morning and came in at night without a word to 
her. She was patient ; when he was seized by a fit of wildness that 
wa nearly madness, she waited anxiously if the fit drove him 
to hills for days, and welcomed him eagerly when he came 
ho veary and half-starved, but silent and gentle again. Once 
th 1ad been an idea that Silly Jim must be taken away from her, 
bu r passionate appeal had saved him. Even the village folk, 
wl silent but common consent, left her very much alone, came 
to issistance, and agreed that he was harmless. Certainly, he 
sor nes walked about the street with a lighted candle in broad 
da it, peering about him as if all were darkness. True, too, 
he a strange affection for the churchyard, wandering many 
h it dusk among the tombstones and long grass. But he was 
n id, they said, only a “‘ bit daft,’ so they left him to his 
motier. That evening Will went up the hill to the churchyard 


















He must see Silly Jim again before 
to-morrow; it was so seldom he 
spoke, and this afternoon he had 
talked and talked, and though he could 
not tell why, Will had been strangely 
fascinated. He was a little scared now, 
as he stood there in the growing dusk, and the dark, stooping figure 
came slowly across the churchyard. 

“ Jim, I want ye.”’ 

“Hst! What is ’t 

“Is t’ goin’ down to t’ fair to-morrow, Jim 

Silly Jim looked vacantly at him a moment, and then a sudden 


gleam of intelligence came into his eyes. ‘“ Is th’ comin’ 
“Yes, I'll be comin’.”’ 
“ I’ve a herd o’ sheep to tak’, and I'll be startin’ early. Maybe 


if ye’re at t’ lane-end by six, ye'll find me. Eh, lad, but ve’'ll 
think it fine down yonder.”’ 

The gleam died out of his eyes, and he turned away, walking 
slowly back through the long, wet grass. Will ran down the hill, 
with a curious feeling that if he looked back he might see something 
strange. He had so much time to dream, when other children were 
at school, that his head was full of strange ideas. He had dreamed, 
too, of the outside world, of the stir, and the life that lay 
beyond. Already he knew that he could never stay all his life, as 
many had done, in the little village at the end of the lane 
His heart beat fast now, for surely to go to the fair would be a 
beginning. 

Although he was at the lane-end in good time, Silly Jim was 
there before him. He had no dog, for it was a fancy of his own 
that he could manage the sheep best alone. ‘‘ Dogs are daft 
things,’’ he would say ; ‘“ they go driving them hither and thither, 
till the sheep are skeered out of thei: wits like, and then ve can 
do nought wi’ them.”’ 

In his own slow, patient way, he kept the sheep together, 
driving them on ahead as they went in silence down the high road 
Once out of the lane, they could see the long, uneven line of the 
hills. To Silly Jim they meant something that no one could ever 
understand ; to Will, they represented a little of the outside world, 
for he had never been there. 

“ The hills are clear this morning, Jim.” 

“ Then it'll rain before the day’s out.”’ 

‘ Jim, who lives up in t’ hills?) T’ hill-folk ? ”’ 

“Ave, t’ hill-folk, Will. Hast th’ never heard tell 0’ them 
before ?’’ Will shook his head, and Silly Jim paused a moment 
on the road. ‘‘ They live up there on t’ moor, do t’ hill-folk 
Th’ must ha’ heard them? But maybe th’ hasn’t hearkened 
lad, for they’re always there.”’ 

The sheep had wandered on, and were feeding by the roadside ; 
Silly Jim’s voice was low and monotonous; Will’s head was full 
of old tales—and thus it was the romance of the hills caught him 
and held him fast. 

“ What do they do up there, Jim ? 

“ | can’t tell.” 

Then a sudden gleam came into his eyes, and he stooped and 
looked close into the boy's face. ‘‘ They’re callin’ me rhey’re 
callin’ me, I tell ye, and one o’ these days they'll be comin’ to fetch 
me away. I'll have to go, sure, but not yet. No, I'll not be goin’ 


yet.”” There was something strangely wistful in his voice. ‘ If 
| get up in t’ churchyard along o’ her, they'll not take me It’s 
fine here, but they’re always callin’, callin’ .. " A vague 
look crept into his eyes, as he murmured on to himself. ‘‘ When 


t’ mist creeps up t’ hills, and hides them, and t’ wind moans, 
and ye can see nought, then t’ hill-folk’ll come and fetch me 
away.” 

They went along the road, with the sheep before them, but 
Silly Jim would say no more. Presently they came through a 
narrow street into the open market-place, that was so full of life 
and colour, and here Will had his hands full, helping to keep the 
sheep from straying into other flocks. Already a thick soft mist 
fell; the cattle stood patiently together, and the sheep huddled 
close against one another. Men stood, talking loudly, bargaining 
about the price of their animals; Silly Jim alone spoke to no one. 
Will stared about him, thrilled by the life and stir of the market, 
his heart beating fast with excitement. Suddenly he was aroused 
by a shout from Silly Jim, and he saw that some of the sheep had 
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strayed into another flock, and in their terror they were leaping 
and pushing roughly against one another 

In the midst of them stood a girl, and because she was so 
unlike the children that Will knew, he stood still and looked at 
her. She wore a green knitted jersey and an old brown frock, 
and her hair, which was short and fair, stood out all round her 
head. Every now and then she stooped and clasped a sheep by 
the wool of its neck, as if hoping to quiet them, shouting to a dog 


that barked and leapt round and round her. At last the intruders 
were driven out, and Will wondered why Silly Jim stood there, 
silent and upright, a queer, puzzled expression on his face. Then 


suddenly he pushed his way eagerly through the sheep, and spoke 
to the girl 

‘* Where dost th’ come from 

‘* Fr’ the hills.’’ 

‘* What’s t’ name, lass ? ”’ 

** Fay They call me Fay 

A movement among the sheep parted them, but Will always 
remembered her as he had first seen her, and connected her with 
the strange expression that for the moment chased all the vague- 
ness out of Silly Jim’s face, an expression so curious and for the 
moment so clear that even the girl saw it and stood silent, un- 
certain what to do. She stood looking at him, her fair hair and 
green jersey the only patches of colour among the grey sheep, grey 
caravans and a grey mist of rain 

All the day Will wandered about the fair, fascinated by it 
all, but when evening came he could not find Silly Jim, and supposed 
he must have forgotten and gone home without him. He was 
disappointed, for he had hoped Silly Jim would be persuaded to 
talk on the road home. As he turned down the narrow street 
something stirred him to turn and look for the girl, and even as 
he turned he saw her coming out of the light into the darkness, 
and before her came a little flock of grey hill sheep. He longed 
to touch her, for she came so close ; but she passed him, speaking 
to the dog as she went Then he followed her, almost uncon- 
scious that he was doing so, out of the town into the open country 
towards the hills. He could see the dark, stormy outline of them 
beyond her as he followed up, up, along the winding road, 
and as they went, in the silence of the mist he could hear the 
sheep panting and the quick, hurried tread of their feet on the 
road. On the top of the hills she took a track across the moor, 
and Will looked back and saw the lights of the town far behind 
him; then, looking for the girl, he found she had gone. Where 
she had been before there was a solitary figure coming towards him 
It was Silly Jim—Silly Jim with a look in his face so wild that the 
boy was a little afraid. 

** jim!” 

Ihe stooping figure paused, slowly straightened and looked 
into the darkness as if startled by the sound of a voice 

‘* What's th’ doin’? What is ’t, Jim 

“Will, I’m seekin’ " He put his hand to his head, 
and the old vague look crept into his eyes. ‘I can’t tell what 
I were seekin’; it’s gone out o’ my head now. But thee’d best 
come after me, if th’ want to get home th’ night. I know t’ road 
across moor.”’ So it was that Will found himself following the 
long, stooping figure that stood out so dark against the sky. 

It was up near the source of the river that Will found her, 
where the banks are steep and the pools deep and dark. She was 
standing in the water with her dress tucked up high, bending 
every now and then to dip her head into the pool, laughing softly 
as she wrung the water out of her hair between her hands. The 
sun sparkled in the water that rippled round her feet and dripped 
out of her hair, and it seemed to Will that somc of the sparkle was 
reflected in her eyes as she looked up and laughed. They played 
all the autumn day together catching minnows, holding them in 
the hollows of their hands joined together, shrieking with delight 
as they stood in mid-stream and felt the cold, slippery trout glide 
through their fingers. In the evening she ran before him up the 
hill, her bare feet gripping the short, slippery turf as she pulled 
herself up the steep places by grasping the bracken stems; but 
always she looked back with a half mischievous, half wild expression, 
and her hair, dry now, stood out all round her face. On the top 
the shepherd and his dog welcomed her, and as Will ran home 
he could hear the sound of the shepherd’s voice, the short, sharp 
bark of the dog rising from the hillside as they gathered in the 
sheep. It was the first of many days that Will was never to forget 
days spent playing in the river, climbing the hills, seeking lost 
sheep, gathering bilberries, and coming home with hands and lips 
stained a deep purple. But Fay was wild and shy. It was not 
till late in the autumn that Will persuaded her to come down to 
the village, and that day they met Silly Jim. Fay, in her queer, 
independent way, would not let anyone touch her. Even if in 
their games Will held her fast she would not rest till she had 
wrenched herself free, but it was different with Silly Jim. She 
trusted him fully Often now he stood on the bank of the river 
and watched them. Had they looked round suddenly they might 
often have surprised him with that look on his face that had so 
startled them on the day of the fair. 

They often sat in the sun and chatted with Silly Jim beside 
them, and he, childishly fascinated by her fair hair, loved to look 


at it, or touch it gently. Fay, too, was fascinated by his tales of 
the hill-folk. ‘‘ Doesn’t th’ hear them now?” he would say, 


and they would ail three listen intently, but two of them would 
hear only the river rippling over the stones and a willow branch 
sweeping the water. They knew that Silly Jim heard them ; they 
had only to look at his face when he was listening, and sometimes 
he clung wistfully to Fay’s hand, and her eyes would fill with sudden 
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tears of sympathy, though she did not understand. . | 
hill-folk’s callin’ me and they'll be comin’ to fetch . 
away one o’ these days.” " 

Sometimes he went up to the hills with them and showed th, n 
where the bilberries grew thickest, or where to find a rowan tree 
and peel them a switch “ t’ keep away t’ fairy-folk.”” It was Anne 
who did not approve. She wondered what it was that took Will 
up to the hills, and when she found out, she scolded. “ What dies 
th’ want to tak’ up wi’ a little wild lass like her, as doesn’t co; re 
school ? ”’ 

One day they met ; it was late on a dark November afte; 
and Anne came down the street as Fay set out for the hills 
met face to face, and Anne was angry, because she knew t} 
the enemy who was gradually robbing her of her grasp of 

“It’s just ye I’ve been wantin’ a word wi’ this long , 
What do ye mean, takin’ our Will up t’ hills all the day 
Never a stroke o’ work does he do for me now.”” Anne, the pr 
her hair neatly plaited, her frock stiff and clean, wanted a s t 
answer to a straight question ; but Fay, wild thing, with | 
in a tangle and her frock all patches and rents, only silentl, 
holes in the dust with one bare foot. Then Anne relented 
thing about the small, slim figure appealed to her, and sh: 
she had spoken harshly. She put her hand through the chil 
as if to draw her closer to herself; but Fay, suddenly w d 
strong, freed herself and darted down the street towards thx 

The winter came with short, dark days and storms and 5 
Often the children played at tracking one another across t] 
in the untrodden snow ; often Will stayed all night in the sh¢ 
hut, and Anne had to be content with the knowledge that s 
safe there. March came at last, with the promise of spri 
Anne began to count the days to the time when he shoul 
school. But the snow came once again. One aftern 


1 


children stood outside the hut, and the old shepherd, lo it 
the hills, shook his head. ‘‘ Th’d best stay, lad ; I don’t lik k 
on it.” 


The sky was heavy and grey, and a thick mist was cree] 
the hills. Even as they watched, it veiled ali in a thick, wl 
so that the few stunted thorns trees on the hillside looked | 
strange figures of goblins, and it seemed as if the mist stille 
sound. Fay shivered, but stood fascinated, and would 
inside. 

“It’s t’ kind o’ night t’ hill-folk comes down ’’—+t d 
shepherd spoke slowly as he watched, too—" and it’s aw! ce 
t’ night ye came, Fay. ‘Twas a mist early on, then a sno 
fit t’ starve ye in t’ night. I went t’ look at my lambs and | d 
ye wailing agin the door, and a fine job I had t’ warm ye id 
t’ lambs. I fed ye t’gether. Aye, ’t’was a wild night. | st 
ha’ beer t’ hill-folk brought ve. That’s how ’t’was, and \ t 
mak’ nought else on’t.”’ 

Suddenly the mist lifted, and a great storm swept up bi en 
the hills, whistling through the bare trees and bending the ns 
against the hillside. Then the snow fell, and it fell all that ht 
and the next day and the next, so that it was all they could to 
keep the track clear to the sheep folds. The children watched till 
they were weary of the whiteness, and were filled with the dread of 
something unknown that comes with a heavy snowfall. Neither 
spoke of it, but it was there; even the dog crouched against the 
door and whined, and would not sleep. On the third day th: Ww 
lay deep on the hills, and there was a great silence when the children 
set out for the valley. All the day they walked one behind the 
other, and their voices sounded so weird in the stillness that they 
were afraid to speak. It was late in the afternoon when they 


turned down the village street to the house at the foot of the hill 
by the river. Accustomed now to the silence of the hills, they 
did not notice the unusual silence in the village \s 


they went down the hill they were too weary to notic 
how the snow lay trampled and trodden—full of footsteps. The 
river roared loudly, for it was in flood. The door was opened slowly, 
and the old woman stood peering out of the darkness within into 
their faces. ‘“‘ Jim! Is Jim there?” 

She stared vacantly at them, and they looked past her into the 
kitchen. There was no lamp, only the firelight, but Fay saw that 
the room was empty. A sudden, vague fear seized her, and made 
her voice sound fierce and strange: ‘‘ Where’s Jim ?”’ 

‘* Aye, ye may well ask where he is!’ The old woman's 
voice rose to a shrill, wild tone. ‘‘ He’s gone, and he'll no’ be 
comin’ home this time!’ She turned and stumbled back into 
the kitchen, and the children followed, pressing close against one 
another. She groped about, murmuring to herself in a low voice 
as she drew a chair up to the fire. 

** Where’s he gone ?”’ Fay was on a stool beside her now 

‘* He’s gone, and he’ll no’ be comin’ back, and what'll | do 
without him, dearie ? Folks say he was silly, but he were a vod 
son to me. They came and fetched un away.”’ 

“* Fetched un away ? Was it t’ hill-folk fetched un aw 
She looked vaguely at the child, but did not understand 


’ 


‘“* Aye, they came this forenoon, and took un away up ’t bill, 
treading so quiect-like in t’ snow. MHearken t’ river! | d 
been here t’ night, he’d ha’ been down by t’ water, for it p ed 


‘im t’ hear it roaring. When he were a little ’un he'd lic 
river, and say as it told un tales o’ t’ hills.” 


Crouching in the corner by the fire, Will was hardly cot us 
of anything. He saw the flickering firelight reflected now a 
copper pan and now in Fay’s hair. He saw the woman's le 
face, and he saw her black cloak and bonnet thrown over th Ig 
book on the table beyond. He heard her low, wandering e, 
and knew it made him think of Silly Jim, though he could no ar 
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I] she said, for the river roared so loudly. He could not tell 

i - , =: . 

h yw she began, but he knew she was telling the tale of Silly 
c 5 . 


Jim’s lite. a — 

; “When he wur a lad he wur such a one for wanderin’; must 
vo seckin’ what was up in t’ hills, and down in t’ valley. Then 
I kept un at home, and he went that queer and thin see I 
neve! crossed un agin after that. I thought he wur goin’ t fret 
hisself t’ death like. Then when he wur grown, and other folk’s 


lads would ha settled down, he said he must be goin’. I saw un 
hill, past t. church, and I never saw un for years. But | 


yn 
go « 


knev 'd be comin’ back. One night i’ March he came back, 
and ught his wife, and said he’d come to stay. I mind it as 
tw ist night; a terrible storm, and t’ river roaring same as 
t is _ She wur a wee bit of a thing, but he wur real fond of 
het and he wur gentle wi’ her, Jim wur. I'll never forget 
that :1t ; they wakened me up in t’ dark, and there wur a little 
un “ie but t’ mother, puir thing, she died, and I wur 
afea t’ tell him. He wur waitin’ here when I brought t’ child 
dow It’s a fine littl’ girl, Jim,’ I said. ‘And my wife ?’ 
Im a’ looked skeered, for he sort o’ knew afore I could speak. 
af one,’ I told un. ‘ Gone?’ he said, soft like. ‘ Where’s 
she , mother ?’ 

hought he’d ha’ gone mad. _ He took t’ littl’ un, and went 
out t’ night, and he never come home t’ next day, nor t’ next. 
It night after we buried her, he come back, and he’s never 
bec ume since. Folks said as he must ha’ been spirited away 
like | as he had no shadow when he come home . . ._ but 
Is cross t’ doorstep, i’ full sun in t’ morning, and he had. 
Lk t was up in t’ hills he’d been, and I durstn’t say nought 
t’ f ibout there being a little ‘un. I asked him where ’t’was, 
but ouldn’t tell what I wur talking on. He had seen no little 
‘un aid, and he never asked nought about fer. But I always 
tho he knew, for he went up’t Churchyard in t’ mornin.’ 
He hat strange and wild, folk wouldn’t come nigh us for days. 
Th grew quieter like, and settled down, and we wur happy 
t' ge all these years. Now and again he’d have a wild fit, and 
go | hills, but he’d come back that gentle he might ha’ been 
a ¢ Aye, but what’ll I do without un in t’ house ? ’ 

re was silence in the room. The fire burned low, and Will 
cou ily see Fay’s small figure outlined against the woman’s 
blac ess. He never could quite tell what happened then, but 
he saw the child draw the woman’s face down to her; he saw Jim’s 
mot! stroking the fair hair that had so fascinated Silly Jim, 
and he knew that these two understood something that he only 


dimly grasped. 
lt was dark when they left the cottage and went up the hill. 


Fresh snow was falling gently, and already lay white and untrodden 
on the road, and the tale of the footsteps was silenced now. They 


paused at the lane end. 
I'll see ye home, Fay; ’t’s a wild night.” 

The girl turned almost fiercely. ‘‘I don’t want ye. I'd 
sooner be alone t’ night, and I’m not afraid.’’ She went down 
the lane towards the hills, a small figure fighting against the wind, 
and, stooping a little, as Silly Jim would have done. 

The next morning Will awoke with but one thought—he was 
to go to school that day. Anne, too, was full of it, for at last she 
was to have her way. Once it had been his great wish to solve the 
mystery of that continual murmur within the school, but now 
he thought regretfully of the long summer days on the hills with 
Fay. She had taught him so much of the joy of life and of freedom, 
and a lump rose in his throat at the thought that she might even 
despise him for going to school at all. As he watched Anne make 
his breakfast there was a knock at the door, and Silly Jim’s mother 
stumbled in. 

‘It’s your Will I’m wantin’.”’ 

\nne drew herself up stiffly. ‘‘ Will’s goin’ t’ school this 
morming. 

But the old woman paid no heed to this remark. She spoke 
hurriedly and eagerly. ‘‘ He mun come up t’ hills wi’ me ' 
t’ littl’ un is in a faver like. Aye, but she’s terrible ill ; they sent 
for me early, and I’m thinkin’ she'll be goin’ mad if ye’re no’ quick. 
She keeps callin’ for t’ lad till it’s fearful t’ hear her. She says 
t’ hill-folk is callin’, and if Will don’t come soon they'll be fetching 
her away. T’ ould man said I mun come and find un, and I’m 
skeered she’ll be gone if ye’re no’ quick.” 
all came back to Will now, the strange tale of last night 
and lay as he last saw her setting out for the hills in the snow- 


stor Anne silently fetched her hat and cloak, and they set out, 
the old woman and Will leading the way and she following, frown- 
ing ittle at her thoughts. Was this wild child from the hills 
goiny to snatch Will from her grasp even now? It was a sudden 
tha Che snow lay in long white lines in the furrows of the fields, 
and m the hills now and again they passed a gorse bush in full 


blo Her bed was drawn up close to the fire, and her wet shoes 


lay he tossed them off the night before. Her face was turned 


aw: om the light, but she moved at the sound of voices, and 
tho her little figure was shaken with sobs, there were no tears 


mil yes. And then as she looked at him, Will saw in them 


that | look that he had so often seen in the eyes of Silly Jim. 
She up in bed and gazed past them through the open door, 
anc ed to herself in a low, wandering voice. They would have 
clos ie door, but she cried out for fear. 

hill-folk is callin’ . . . callin’ loudly . . . and 
I'll to go. If I dinna go, they’li come and fetch me away, 
San they did him. If Will’d come they mightn’t tak’ me 

Hi e, Fay, I’m here, close beside ye. They'll not harm ye.” 


* trembled, but she clung to his hand and grew quieter. 
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“Maybe they'll no harm me now ye've come.’ She lay 
still and lustened a few minutes and began to sob again. ‘ They're 
callin’, callin’ louder 'n ever. Don’t ’e hear them ? ”’ 

She was half out of bed now, gazing out of the door as if she 
saw them coming up the slope of the hill. Will trembled and the 
old woman hid her face in her hands as she crouched over the fire 
Only Anne stood in the middle of the room and looked at the clock 
If Will was to go to-day, he must go in a few minutes. She saw 
the child, saev her flushed face, her bright eyes, and her arms out- 
stretched to shield herself from something they could not see. 
Anne went suddenly across to the bed and, pushing Will aside, 
she took the child in her arms. Fay struggled fiercely, passionately, 
to be free, chattering wildly, until Anne’s strong, calm voice rose 
above hers and filled the room. 

““ Hark ‘ee, Fay, what I’m tellin’ ve. T’ hill-folk shall na 
tak’ ye away. Hold fast t’ me and they'll no’ touch ye. See, 
they’re turning away now ; they’re goin’ down t’ hillside 

They stared together out of the open door, and Fay was 
listening eagerly. 

“They’re goin’ . . . nay, Anne, they're lookin’ back ; 
dinna loose me, dinna loose me,’’ she cried, and hid her face in 
Anne’s dress. 

There was silence for a few minutes and then Anne glanced 
at the clock. ‘‘ Th’ must be goin’, Will, or thee’ll be late. Be off 
now, and dinna loiter on the way.”’ 

He went out into the sunlight, and Anne watched him go. 
She saw the cloud shadows that swept across the hills, leaving 
brilliant sunshine behind. She saw the distant hills striped green 
and white, and here and there the golden bloom of the gorse, and 
something of the hope and strength of the coming spring filled her. 

“ T’ hill-folk’s nearly gone now, Fay. Doesn’t th’ hear them 
ont’ grass? Hark! t’ footsteps is growin’ fainter !”’ 

““ Aye, | hear, but dinna loose me, for maybe they'll come 
back yet.” 

‘ Nay, they'll never come back, little "un—never.”’ 

Still the old woman hid her face and dared not look up; still 
the shepherd stood motionless against the door, and his dog 
crouched beside him. At last the silence was broken by the child 
crying softly and the sound of Anne’s voice soothing her as a 
mother soothes her child. 


THE WHITE-MANED SEROM. 


F the many remarkable animals which have hitherto 
been practically unmolested by British sportsmen, 
the white-maned serow (Nemorhedus argyrochetes) 
is not the least noticeable. He is a strange beast 
with enormous ears, like those of a roan antelope, 

and a melancholy, elongated face. The mane from which he 
takes his name is long and, at a distance, appears quite white. 
It varies with the individual, and many rufous hairs mingling 
in it give it a decidedly reddish tinge at close quarters. Pére 
Heude named the animal in 1888. The general colour is a 
dark, blackish grey, shading to burnt sienna on the lower part 
of the forelegs. The hind-quarters are distinctly reddish in 
tone. The tail is short and dark. The eyes are small, with 
diminutive but prominent glands below. The hoofs are about 
the same size as those of a red-deer, but considerably more 
splayed. The short black horns are curved, ringed at the base, 
and as sharp as needles. 

In Western Kansu, where my experience lies, the serow, 
though not common in the sense, for example, that roedeer are, is 
notrare. Heis, however, extremely difficult to hunt, owing to his 
fondness for dense cover. The usual method is with dogs, 
but as these animals, with but few exceptions, are not particu- 
larly intelligent and extremely self-willed, the odds are on the 
serow. We had many hunts but only one success. The sports- 
man places himself on one of the ridges commanding a view of 
the wood where the serow has been located, and the natives 
and their dogs beat it up to him. The quarry usually makes 
for an overhanging face of rock when pressed by the dogs, and 
in this position defends himself with great bravery. They are 
clumsy-looking movers and first-rate climbers. Mr. Fergusson, 
in “ Adventure, Sport and Travel on the Thibetan Steppes,” 
mentions a Chinaman who was killed by a serow. 

Our hunters found serow tracks close to camp one morning. 
They entered a patch of forest extending up one of the narrow 
valleys until it reached the rocky ridge ten thousand feet and 
more in height. I went one side and G. the other. A wide 
corrie confronted him, the fir wood at his back, a steep precipice 
on one side and a frowning range of cliffs, scattered with firs, 
undergrowth and larches, opposite. The hunters, with their 
dogs, entered the wood below me, and though it seemed, as | 
looked down on them, that the winter undergrowth, stripped 
of leaves, could conceal nothing, the twisting line of men and 
curs vanished where invisible cover lurked, appearing and re- 
appearing as the undulations of the ground alternately hid 
and revealed them. The murmur of waters came up to me 
faintly in aconfused roar. I fancied a dog barked. Then 
long-drawn cries aroused me, and were answered and re-echoed 
from the hill-tops. A dog yapped, a shrill, excited yelp. The 
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Then sudden silence, with only the noise of 
the river below. The sharp crack of G.’s rifle broke it, followed 
by a chorus of vells and shouts. An hour or so later, after a 
long climb, I joined him, to find he had killed a fine male. 
He then told me what had happened. Thinking that he might 
move into a better position than that in which he had been 
posted, he had moved some distance up the ridge. Soon 
after he heard the dogs barking, and a little black and white 
bitch appeared at the edge of the wood. He then made out a 
serow, below the rock wall, slowly moving beneath some larches 
It presently stopped, and G., knowing that he would get no 
other chance, brought off a fine shot at three hundred yards, 
killing the animal dead. This was our first serow and. 
unfortunately, our last FRANK WALLACI 


yells redoubled. 


A RAMBLE IN AOSTA. 


HE descent by car from the St. Bernard Hospice to 
the town of Aosta is a swift transition from the frigid 
to the semi-tropic zones. The sublime but savage 
desolation of rocks and mountains, where, even in the 
height of summer, scarcely a week elapses without 

its fall of fresh snow, gives place with startling rapidity to the 
olive groves and vineyards of the valley six thousand feet 
below Here the difference of a few thousand feet produces a 
richness of variety that could only be experienced by the traverse 
of thousands of miles on the more level parts of the world. 
It is this diversity that gives Aosta its particular charm. There 
is probably not another town in Europe of equal importance 
that is so closely overshadowed by great peaks. To this day 
it remains, as Pliny termed it, the last town in Italy on the north- 
west : and it is doubtless due to this seclusion that it has so 
completely maintained the character given to it by its Roman 
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with the modern lif the 
town provides the ost 
agreeable of contrast Pic 
turesque street vist: reet 
him at every turn ; er 
step he is reminded the 
doings of a_ bygor Te 
Here is a massive man 
bridge half sunken the 
ground, which once spanned 
a tributary river that has 
long since left its ient 
channel. Near by is a street 
crucifix reared clos¢ an 


archway beneath the houses 
through which pass peasants 
priests and soldiers to th 
surrounding villages. Few 
pass the shrine without mak- 
ing salutation; Aostans in 
general are particularly de- 
vout as compared with the 
natives of other Italian 
towns. On market days the 
street is traversed by pea- 
sants of the valley ga\ 
with many-coloured scarves 
bringing in their produce 
in their native carts and on 


the backs of asses. These 
animals are larger than the 
little grey species common 


to England, dark in colour 


and often quite handsome 
beasts. A few vards distant 
is the Honorary Arch ol 


Augustus and the massive 


Roman walls, twenty - on 
feet in height, which to this 
day still exist in their entire 
circuit. Blind men and 
cripples support themselves 
against the weather- wom 
masonry of the eastern gate, 
the Porta Pretoria ping 
up a continuous wail, «alling 
upon passers-by to gard 
them in their piti loss 
of sight and healt) and 
invoking loud bless! on 
all and sundry t nark 
appreciation for fay s tO 


come. 
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A short ramble through the narrow streets gives many 
indications of the sub-alpine character of the town. Here is a 
cobbler’s shop, its exterior decorated by half-a-dozen chamois 
skins, with horns and hoofs intact. ; Next to it is a gunsmith S, 
with implements ol the chase and ice axes of a primitive type. 
Metalware shops abound, attracting notice by their array of 





polished copper. The windows are filled with the glitter of 
cow-bells and metal-studded collars of varying shapes. Milk 
churns, pans and strainers, and the huge copper cauldrons used 
in cheese-making, gleam like mirrors in the dark little interiors, 
frequently encroaching on to the pavement, where the mistress 
sits the receipt of custom. ; 7 

main street presents a constant succession of interests, 
anciest and modern. A motor dashes along the narrow cause- 
wal nding over the uneven cobbles, its six cylinders snorting 
def to all old-time institutions. A team of stolid oxen, 
dra ‘a ponderous waggon of a type unchanged for nearly 
twi sand years, bars the way. There is not room for the 
tw sy sheer inertia the product of the first century triumphs 
ove it of the twentieth, which coughs and splutters with 
im} ice as it finds itself reduced to following its rival at an 
unt wo miles per hour. At evening time one appreciates 
mi lly the romance of the place. The mellow tones of the 
ves? ells from the cathedral are heard softly swelling and 
fal er the town; unconsciously almost, one is drawn in 
the rection. On turning the corner of a side street, the 
to’ if the cathedral suddenly come into view, with the mighty 
G1 ymbin soaring into the blue firmament fourteen thousand 
feet ve. In the last rays of the sun, which have long since 
left valley, the snows of the mountain flash and redden as 
if 1 wer cold, but glowing with internal fires, and as they 
tur m pink to vivid crimson they appear to float above the 
eal ind the mere thought of climbing them seems an empty 
dr The mule paths that wind over the nearer hills lead 


imerous wayside shrines, each containing its waxwork D. McLeish. AT A WAYSIDE SHRINI Copyright 




















figure of saint or Madonna, 
illumined by a_ glimmering 
light, and before which, at 
this hour, a kneeling peasant 
may often be seen. The 
spirit of devotion is always 
strong among a mountain 
people, a scarcely surprising 
circumstance in _ localities 
where even the greatest of 
human constructions are 
dwarfed into insignificance 
by the grandeur of the 
Alpine masses. 

Within the cathedral, 
candles here and there faintly 
reveal the curious mosaics 
of the tenth century and 
the rich carving of the 
early Renaissance stalls, in 
Which the forms of flowers 













and fruits are so ingeniously 
wrought that they seem like 
the living reality. Near at 
hand is a remnant of the 
first Christian church of the 
valley, a small altar on 
whose worn steps, as is 
testified by an_ inscription, 






















; have prayed forty genera- 
tions of Aostans. Scattered 
through ‘the building § are 
, peasants in devotional atti- 
tudes, perfectly oblivious 
to passers-by, with eyes 
fixed in absorbed watchful- 
7 ness on the distant lights 
of the great altar, and 
| with lips moving with oft 
/ repeated prayers. The shrine 
of Notre Dame de Grace 
within one of the = side 
: chapels is specially favoured 
; by the natives. There would 
seem to be something in 
. the adoration of the Virgin 
. particularly adapted to the 
‘ Southern temperament. 





Throughout Italy, if one may 
judge by the number of 
D h THE SHRINE OF NOTRE DAME DE GRACE. Copyright. statues and paintings and 
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dedications, she is given precedence over all other p2rsonages. materialistic temperameni They would almost appear to 
Labourers returning from their daily occupation, valley-dwellers retain something of the spirit of the devotees with whom the, 
from the market-place and townfolk throughout the day, have been associated through the slow revolving centuries 
kneel before the altar on the wooden Pre Dieu, mutter a They teach lessons and impart ideas not to be found ip 
few aves and paters and then proceed on their course. books of history, and will doubtless continue to do » long 
Quite apart from their religious suggestions, ancient structures after the usages that gave them their first significance hay, 
and svmbols have an influence that is felt by the most passed away. DONALD McLets 


IN THE GARDEN. 


By Wriur1amM Roptnson 


PLANTING BY LAKE, RIVER AND SEA.—II. is welcome in most places, and sometimes a good Yew tres 
near water. If so it should be kept. It is useless to giv: 
AKES AND PONDS.—There is so much phrasemongering Poplars and Willows as they are found in many catalog 
in matters of garden design and art that it is better to books, but we may say that the best effect for growth and S 
deal with actual work, and so I take my own pond to got from the Tree Willows—the White Willow, the Yellow W 
illustrate the subject rhis is some acres in extent, and the Crack Willow and some ot their hybrids. 
was originally a hammer pond in the time when iron In planting we have to consider the difference 
was manufactured in the district, and, as happens to many of artificial waters and natural waters, because different res) : 
these banked-up waters, it had run dry in time, and had been be expected in each case. Artificial waters are often 
turned into Willow beds. In making up the banks again it formed a poor ground, whereas with natural waters, like the B 
rather pretty bit of water; but when I came on the scene the pond Norfolk, the soil is formed by ages of decayed vegetat 
was in the farm and cattle crossed over it, there being no vege- will give a finer growth than such soils as we had to d 
tation on the margin, and a yellow band of earth all round here. One is tempted to plant the Weeping Willow, whi 
above the water-line that was ugly and hard Then came the body likes, but here we never get the same result from 
planting ; but that is easy and pleasant work when one knows sees by rivers or in rich, deep soils. There are other 
what beauty the great rivers that run through the world in all Willows that give beautiful effects, but they, too, show 
directions can show us in the way of Poplars, Willows and spiry- growth where the soil is not naturally deep and moist. 
leaved trees. Our native trees—Oak and Beech and Birch—come Best Trees, Shrubs and Plants.—After the Willo 
everywhere, and are right anywhere, but they may occur in scattered Aspens, Poplars, Dogwoods, Sweet Alders and the variou ibs 
and ineffective ways. Here we cut away the scattered trees and that one may group round such water, we come to pl: 
kept the groups Evergreens in such waters are few, and yet any- vigorous herbaceous character which are excellent for taki \ 
one who has seen the noble Hemlock Spruce is usually tempted the hard look and protecting the margin. A fringe of ree: 
to plant it, even though this tree for some reason never attains edge of the water will break the waves of open water g 
to the stature and dignity it does in its own country, it is these rampant plants we find a host of delightful ones, ri; s to 
always graceful Che Virginian or red Cedar does well anywhere, place and beautiful in themselves, such as Reeds, Flags, Bu hes 
and we have it here, and also the Swamp Cedar The Yew, too, Loosestrifes, Catheads, Meadow Sweets (of which last we | 
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UPPER PORTION OF LAKE, GRAVETYE MANOR (SUMMER). 
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LOWER POOL: 
Willows, Dogwood, Hemlock, Spruce, Reedy Iris and Water Lilies 


a noble one from the Amoor region), Sunflowers and Sedge plants 
from the northern Asiatic rivers, such as the Giant Knotworts. 
Many of these things are hungry robbers in gardens, and often 
look badly when out of flower in such ground, but around water 
they are often very good in effect seen from the distance, and they 


never come in our way. It is needless to give lists of these ; they 
occur in catalogues and books. Anglers might well study the 


natural growth of such dwellers by lake or river and get many 
lessons from them. In addition to these tall and graceful things 
we have in the water itself a series of Water Lilies, noble in 
their beauty, form and colour. They are the best things ever 
raised for garden waters. We always had the white one, but 
these wonderful additions in the way of finely coloured Water 
Lilies we owe to a modest Frenchman living in the country near 
Bordeaux, who began to experiment with a few old basins in his 
garden with the two or three white Lilies we had, until little by 
little he gave us this beautiful series of coloured Water Lilies. 
These should certainly make us think of turning our ponds and 
lakes into real gardens. They are as hardy as Docks, and beyond 
putting them in the natural mud they want no attention after- 
wards. This work of M. Latour-Marliac’s was the best thing ever 
done for the water garden in the beautiful results it has given us. 
In having them we are, happily, free from the work of men who 
call themselves ‘‘ landscape architects,’’ whose efforts are bad enough 





in gardens, but in the face of Nature are dreadful. 

Winter Effects.—In_ winter we certainly lose some of the 
graceful effects of the plants we have named, but not many, because 
m« ‘f the Willows are beautiful all the year round, some varying 
in yur every month in the year, and they are always graceful. 
Th. water-side Reeds also look well in the winter, and should 
ne be cut down until April, if then. The effect of the various 
Sec ds and many of the other stems of plants named is almost 
as lin winter as in summer. In the spring we have another 
kin { beauty in the many Narcissi that are usually free and 
ha n Our country in turf. The Day Lilies and Snowdrops and 
- ler spring flowers do well in the turf. But that has been 
ae 


vith in a previous article. 
| the great rivers of the northern and temperate world are 
gr by Willows and Poplars, often the only vegetation one 





SUMMER. 


may see. It is to be hoped that some of the regions, as yet not 
well explored, may add to our riches for water-side planting. As 
yet the best trees of the Willow race are those of Europe. The 
American Willows rarely or never attain the stature of our own, 
There are various tree weeping Willows of some grace, others are 
lost through being grafted on some cheap stock; planters should 
be on their guard against this. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mitpew on Goosesperry TREES 
Sir,—Will you kindly say in Country Lirr whether the leaves (goose- 
berry) which I send herewith are affected with the certifiable gooseberry 
mildew or not? It has appeared and covered one patch of gooseberry trees 
in my garden within the last few days, and anyhow I am going to have the trees 
dug up and burnt.—-H. HiGeins 
The gooseberries are attacked by the European gooseberry mildew (Micro- 
sphera grossularia), not by the American gooseberry mildew This is not 
nearly so injurious as the latter, and is not likely to do really serious damage 
to the bushes Ep 


Injury TO RAMBLER A.D Busn Roses 
Sir,—Can you tell me the nature of the trouble attacking my roses, which 
has the appearance of mildew and is rapidly spreading among them, and is now 
attacking the ramblers as well as the bush roses and standards? I enclose 
specimens of leaves diseased. Is there a cure, or must I replace my entire rose 
garden, which would be a great expense ?—H. C. Vipat 
[Your rose trees are attacked by the virulent disease known as rose mildew 


The presence of this disease is evident in its early stages, giving a mildewed 


appearance to the leaves and causing them to curl considerably The powdery 
appearance of the mildewed leaves is due to the presence of myriads of spores, 
each capable of reproducing the fungus in a fresh centre With this fungus, 
as with all other diseases, prevention is better than curt The damaged leaves 


cannot be repaired, and it is now too late for the development of new growth 
this year. Your best course is to cut away and burn immediately the worst 
of the crippled growths and to dust all remaining leaves with flowers of sulphur 
while the leaves are damp with dew. When new growth is formed next year this 
should be sprayed with sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur), at the rate ot 
ten ounces to three gallons of water; if tough-leaved varieties like some of the 
hybrid perpetuals are to be sprayed the liver of sulphur may be used at the rate 
of one ounce to two gallons of water. Mildew is always most virulent when the 
roses have received a check, as by drought or cold winds or a water-logged 
condition of the soil. Shelter from draughts and good drainage, combined with 
a dust mulch formed by the use of the hoe, and early spraying, will do much 
towards avoiding attack another season Ep.] 
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UPPER SLAUGHTER MANOR| 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


MR. A, 


ITH placid contradiction Upper Slaughter lies in 
the Lower Division of Slaughter Hundred. 
Giant beeches and chestnuts, survivors of the 
old forest, still linger beside the village stream 
and form a sombre background to the Manor 
House, which, on its low level, seems to stand on tip-toe, stretch- 
ing for a view of the surrounding upland. The name, with so 
tragic a sound and meaning, derives from the innocent sloe tree, 
as the Anglo-Saxon Cartulary clearly shows—A.S. Sloh-treo 
and, in common with a number of places similarly defined 
Elmore, Uley, Thornbury and Oakley—has taken its root 
from some boundary tree of conspicuous size or position. The 
name, originally A.S. Slohire, by popular etymology became 
confused with Middle-English Slahter, meaning slaughter. 
rhis later development is in part explained by the fact that a 
Saxon fort existed there, that a battle between the Danes and 
Saxons was fought in the vicinity, and that plentiful human 
remains have been exhumed in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The Civil Wars of Charles I. also supplied local conflicts which 
added authority to the variation; but the early readings 
of the name prove it to derive as above. The Norman scribe 
in Domesday Survey doubtless recorded his best understanding 
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S. WILLES. 


tt 


of the name as pronounced by Saxon tongues : “ Sclostr: 
stead of ‘‘ Slohtre ’’—a digression not too radical for one of f 
ear. In Saxon times—circa 1050 A.D.—the two manors wei 
by Offa and Leuin, Saxon Thanes. In connection with C] 
ham, Kings Barton and Awre, Upper Slaughter became a p 
of the Royal Demesne of King Edward the Confessor. 

the Conquest it formed a part of the dower of Emmeline ck 
mother of Roger, Hugh Lord of Painswick, and Walter, 

of St. Peter’s, Gloucester (d. 1139). In exchange for « 
lands at Winchelsea and Rye, Henry III. gave the vill \ 
manor to the Abbey of Fécamps in Normandy, wher 
Confessor—his idol—at one time had lodged. Upo 
dissolution of the alien monasteries the French Abbe: 
obliged to surrender its right in Upper Slaughter to Hen 
after which it was bestowed upon the Abbeys of Evesha: 
Bruern. Whether the de Laci estate became a possession 
Crown is not proved, but it is probable. What seems « 


is that in the year 1539 Henry VIII. granted the manor | 


Slaughter family, who were responsible for the Tudor px 
of the present house. 

The popular belief that the family gave its name t 
parish is erroneous. The reverse was the case, as in 
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other instances throughout England and in foreign countries, 
the family deriving its name from the place itself after the neces- 
sary period of residence and identification. The first local 
mention of the family name occurs in the reign of Henry II., 
when we meet Robert de Sclotre and his father, Gerald de 
Sclotre, sub-tenants of the de Laci of that day. The last mention 
is to be found in the year 1738, when the trustees of Sir William 
Dodwell’s will purchased the Manor from Susan and Mary, 
the sisters and co-heirs of William Slaughter. Then, after 
more than five hundred years’ connection with the locality, 
the family name disappears from the neighbourhood. In 
distant parts ol England, of the United States, scattered 
survivors reappear at unexpected moments to visit the ancestral 
seat, only to disappear again with mysterious impressiveness and 
finality. A time of changing ownership followed for the Slaughter 
First by marriage, then by purchase, the Manor 
passed to the Tracys, the Whitmores, later to Lord Sherborne, 
and within recent date to Captain Robert Brassey, from whom 
the manor house has lately been bought by Mr. A. S. Willes. 
It is a product of the sixteenth century. On the face of 
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SOUTH. * COUNTRY L 
the porch occur the Slaughter arms—Argent, a saltire 
impaling three bars—which would seem to indicate th 
addition was the work of a later member of the same 
Hedged in on all sides until quite recently, it stood as the 
or patriarchal figure of a family group of farm buildings 
determined proximity shut out all possible view of the su 
ing country. A number of these have now been remo 
introduce an -approach worthy of the house and mano 
although the present surroundings are not such as “ to 
a confident display of her charms,” the old Manor Hous¢ 
from her environment with singular felicity and pictur 
ness. Three large gables, capped by stone finials, centra 
the principal windows, surmount the western elevation, 
is built of undressed stone. A smaller gable, on which in | 
days figured an heraldic shield, indicates the original ent: 
This is now superseded by a porch of later date. Here wi 
the usual Anglo-Italian treatment—superimposed _ pila 
flat, fluted, classic capitals, entablatures, etc., but with e 
departures from conventional details which give it indiy 
interest and effect. Masonic indifference is best illustrate 
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the head of the porch window which penetrates the upper frieze, the house produces an L-shaped plan, and this addition achieves 
and by two cornices which adorn the porch front, yet are not space and opportunity for a most effective combination of roof- 
carried back to the face of the main building. But, as if in lines, gables and chimney-stacks, | The foundations of the 
atonement, the string over the upper windows is returned along southern front have been laid bare for the formation of a paved 
both sides of the porch, thus producing a pseudo-contempor- garden, and this has been made possible by a basement which 
aneous relation between two successive periods. The Slaughter underlies the house. This lower level is maintained at the back 
shield adorns the space below the window, and an upper semi- of the building, where the ground slopes down to the brook 
circular pediment balances with happy effect the arched door- which hurries on to join the Windrush at Bourton-on-the-Water. 
wav. With all its informalities it is one of the most charming Viewed from this point, the house groups impressively, and the 
examples of its kind in the county. blank walls, rising windowless from the low level, produce an 

ree characteristic features distinguish the main structure : effect of grimness unexpected in an _ unfortified domestic 
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bol. continuous stringcourses that define each storey, mullions residence. The most interesting feature of the interior is the 
of t « segmental section which add to the beauty and importance basement, which contains a stone crypt with groined roof, 
of building, and windows set in the walls the proper depth This is a part of an earlier habitation of the fifteenth century, 
to oid a monotonous flatness so often characteristic of the the vaulting springing from slender dwarf pillars. For many 
sn houses of the period. The gables are moulded, and a years a bailiff's residence, and in a bad state of repair, the 
pai -:t, which hides the eaves and surrounds the house, contri- interior was restored by the late Mr. Robert Brassey of Copse 
but anote of added decoration. The old trenched waterspouts, Hill. The present panelled living-room on the ground floor 
bus noisy in Elizabethan times, are to-day muzzled, their is but a part of the early Hall. Although the original propor- 
thr 3 pierced by flat lead-piping that conducts the roof- tions are thus sacrificed, the distinguished stone fireplace seems 


wa silently to subterranean conduits. A southern wing to to accord uncomplainingly with the reduced importance of the 
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apartment. The 
staircase in oak 


is lit by a tran- 
somed window of 


impressive size 
and beauty. A 
“priest’s hole” 


is claimed to 
have been dis- 
covered in one of 
the walls of the 
Manor House, 
but this has been 
repeatedly dis 

credited: for 
what reason it is 
difficult to ima- 
gine. Persecution 
began immedi 

ately Elizabeth 
came to the 
throne, although 
it did not assume 
violent character 
until ten years 
later. The advent 
then of secular 
priests, trained 
at Douai and 
coming to Eng- 
land in numbers, 
precipitated a 
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persecution that in earlier years had partaken rather of the 


nature and limit of an intimidating measure. 
to suffer was Cuthbert 


The first priest 
the last, 


Mayne in the year 1577; 


Ven. Oliver Plunket (Archbishop), who was martyred in the 


vear 1081. 


If the date of the Manor House be too late to include 


early penal days, it is certain that the prolongation of priestly 
persecution for over one hundred years would make the habita- 


tion eligible for a later “‘ hiding hole.”’ 
S.J., the builder of priests’ hiding places, was responsible for a 


Sopyright. 


Brother Nicholas Owen, 
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membered that 

the last | of 

a list « 11S 

achievem« in 

this line led 

in the Ty of 

London. re 

the rack-1 eT 

Topcliffe re 
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disclosure \t 
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discovery a 
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FIREPLACE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” House, s' ng 

x oo ed 

from a dummy chimney on an upper floor, seems nd 

additional force to the supposition that “the find” at De! 
Slaughter is in reality a priest’s hiding hole. 

The gardens are still in the making, but a succes of 
ascending stone terraces, crowned by a long pergola lyi ow 
against the western sky, promises already a privac’ and 
formality of design characteristic of manorial surroun: ings 
The little church of St. Peter, hard by, is of Norman In 
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An arcade seems to have, in early days, flanked the entir 
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number of such 
devices in the 
neighbouring 


counties of Here. 


ford and Wor- 
cester, and it js 
quite possible 


that the hole at 
Upper Slaughter 
may be 
his own m 
It will | re- 


Oo of 
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the length of 


towel! 
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is probable that, 
chancel, 


an 









STAIRCASE. 


taking 
the nave must originally have 
extended beyond its present western boundary. 
is undoubtedly 
one), and is deliberately built within the nave. Its 


afterthought 


into 


(though 


°“c.4..” 
consideration 
The low 


an early 
chief 


interest is a rich pointed arch in lieu of the characteristic 
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round one. An 
elaborate piscina 
and a low Easter 


sepulchre adorn 
the Early-English 
chancel, which 
also contains 
several brasses of 
the Slaughter 
family. The ex- 
terior is notable 
for a Norman label 


and string with 
pellets over the 
three-light west 


window of the 


tower, and a 
graceful Sanctus 
Bell gable which 


differs from those 
on the surround- 
ing churches. 

One of the 
most interesting 


features of the 
near neighbour- 
hood is the old 
Saxon fort 
perched upon a 
sugar-loaf hillock 


in the centre of 
the village—a 
circular mound 
eighty feet in 
diameter with a 
top almost fiat. 
This was origin- 
ally surrounded 
by a steep slope 
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fifteen feet deep, which terminated in an irregular court 
eighty feet in width. To this court succeeded another 
slope, which descended to a tributary of the Windrush. This 


stream supplied opportunely an outlying moat—the last of a 
series of defences that made the fortress well-nigh impregnable. 
Built probably by the Saxon lord of the manor in the ninth or 
tenth century as a place of security against Danish raids, the 
summit was originally protected by a massive timber building, 
the edge of the mound and the two sloping banks by parapets 
of strong wooden paling. The necessary supply of water 
was insured by a well dug at the apex of the mound, which 
descended 

thirty feet to 

the stream a 
below. This 4 

was carefully 3 
walled *] / 

throughout, ; 


’ 
and the j ii 
lower part, “Fy ’ LG 


st er 
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to-day a cap- SECTION THROUGH A.B 
tive village 
curiosity—a 
double pali- 
sade of house 
perpetuating its 
invasion. 


PLAN OF SAXON FORT. 
ranks, 
modern 
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trees, grouping about it in_ serried 
antiquity, protecting it against 
ANTONIO DE 
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THE CHURCH CHEST. 


HERE has been such a 
that 
History—the 


recrudescence of interest in recent 


years in ‘complete set of Volumes of English 


Parish Church,’’ that the chance of dis- 


covering fresh subjects for fresh study and the hope 
of elucidating old problems must gradually decrease. 
The persons interested in fonts and glass, windows, screens and 
ves ecclesiastice generally are certainly far less thorough than they 
were. While, even if they do want to accomplish something more 
than confirm the statements of the guide-books, all these relics 
of the past have been so extensively sketched and photographed 
and blessed with the doubtful benediction of having a paper read 
upon them, that rhapsody becomes the mark of sentiment, and a 
departure from the main road of thought is considered the resul 
of blindness and not of insight. 

The Church Chest is an appendix to these‘‘ Volumes of History,’’ 
almost a set of coloured illustrations to them; it is a pleasure in 
store, hidden because many have been too negligent to look for it, 
not because it contains very much that is a foreign language to 
the laymen. The very build of the chest is inviting with its iron- 
bound sides and its three locks—one for the vicar, and one for each 
of the churchwardens. 
stott’s hide ;: 


stunted arabesques ; 


Perhaps it is a hollowed log clothed ina 
perhaps it is a Jacobean box on tall legs, carved with 
and sometimes it is only a poor old Saratoga 
trunk, its inside pasted with pages of sonnets or French verbs that 
none but the “ printer’s devil ’’ did ever read. The key is often 
of local workmanship, and rolls and groans in the lock, as the top 
creaks like a spirit of the past seeking to be free. Sometimes 
the church does not shelter this wreckage of the age ; perhaps the 
documents are in the vicarage safe, or if the past has not taught 
the secret of the siren charm, they lie in the cardboard blouse-box 
all tattered and limp from the struggle against their environs. 
The habitat, however, matters little provided a careful vicar allows 
an ‘‘ Inspeximus,’’ for this is a treat that no garrulous charwoman 


or thirty-eight-years-in-this-church sexton can unfold. 








vestry window 


books or 


nzied, once the dust ts out at th 


to see if there are any pre-Keformation account prayer 


sheets in the dusty corners There are such in Norfolk churches 
and in London churche and these have been reprinted, yct surely 
many remain to be found in a nice square hand on early paper 


who watched the roses blush and 
and the 


-Candles and antiphoners, 


They tell the lives of the men 


blend tell in single lines the pageantry, the charity 


superstition of the medizwval church 


grants to the poor of various trades by their richer brethren, share 


the faded paper with receipts of a tithe of milk and apples or of 


mortuary fees, the literal fare to Heaven Perhaps on the binding 
there is a recipe to cure an impostune festering or the story how 
the adulterer did penance in his shirt in the cold church aisk Che 


guild books carved with 


led in lowly paths for a 


tell as plainly as the doors outside 
lofty ideal, 


early 
and brand more 
blinded by 


of these early friendly 


signs of life 


fiercely than ever the devotees of the Reformation, who 


the fumes of real evils, failed to see the valuc 


societies, and destroyed them because their members could not 


yet make metaphysical abstractions the pivot of their charity. 
history 
Methodist 


Round the parish church centred poor law administration 


real source of the 
before the 


Churchwardens’ accounts are the 


of seven-tenths of the English peopl 
revival 
police organisation, pension arrangement and not a little. recruiting 
In the ringing of bells or the day’s fast you may 
battlefields of 


hamlets will be found contributing to the release of 


and political effort 


trace our failures in the Germany or 
Canada, litth 


captive prisoners in the hands of the Algerian pirates, while earwigs 


successes OT 


will build their nests in the charges at the funeral cortége of a Howard, 


a Clifford or a Percy If the chest has been orderly divided I always 


turn next to the deeds; early deeds have a fascination for all 


who have the best interest in the past. Here are the seals, some- 


times armorial, sometimes with a rebus or merchant mark, here 


the quaint field names, the curious trades, the raffman, the motley 
Here is the occasional romance 
the sake 
will of a beloved wife, these are all ingredients for the elixir of past 


life These 


wearers, the moist fat-makers 


in the grants to monasteries for of a dead son, or at the 


pen-pictures of land given to the church or parish 


are still interesting when they become quite legible as in the time of 
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the Commonwealth, when for a few years 


“ poor Noll” , 
them to be kept in English There is food for the philol 
another locker here is always food for the novelist Sos 


his disk is labelled 
it contains between the 


informations,” sometimes prisor 


stories of drunkenness, vices an 


practices, men who have clung to dying causes, men wh, 
William III. ‘‘ the son of a 


would 


devil.”’ Foule Presbyteria; 
hate 


mirror ot eax 


lead ten thousand men again,’’ those who 


James’ spawn of the Pope.’’ This is the 


movement, from the rebellion, with its 


the Luddite 
provides something more than this 


great sequestrat 


riots with its flail of six acts. The chest 
The mother wing of 
spreads over the apprentices, and their bonds and indentur 
at least that middl 
eighteenth century was but a brief revolution of fortw: 
Dotheboys Hall,’’ there it li 


Poor Law certificates which record the wanderings of hal 


prove the industrial change in the 


On them is the spirit of 


paupers from home to home, yet never to rest; it is in t] 
the row of magistrates’ seals, blazoned with bad herald 
like the blood drawn from the corvee 

Different localities give different sets of document 


have searched almost the whole collection. There is on: 


dismiss as trivial. But I alw 
These 
of the Legion that never was list 
South Africa 


mingles with s 


which one might almost 
them from topmost folder to bottom envelope. 
records of our Colonies, *‘ 
arrangements for emigration to Canada, 
Zealand 
and the villainy of New York Runners calls for the ji 
the incumbent. 
over the dusty box, look for the “ Jewells apology,’’ whi 


from 1810 to 1850. Business 


remonstrance of Before you have don 

bishop Parker bid each incumbent have, and I warrant you \ 
fine binding with pomegranates, crowns and roses, and 

a date, but these have suffered cruelly too. “ I have see: 
that is the that 
Be grateful that these manuscripts have not 
If they are 
light up the dark paths in history, and fire enthusiasm in t 


book knocking about ”’ disease destri est 


records. 
to light a fire in the vestry only left intact 


callous observers F. W. HaLpInste! 


ENGLISH LATE RENAISSANCE WOODWORK 


Il.—GRINLING GIBBONS. 

HE advent of Grinling 
Gibbons on the scene 

at once lifted English 

Late Renaissance 
woodwork to the 

highest pitch ot excellence. 
He did not revolutionise the 
style he found, but he in- 
vented new modes of treating 
it. He rapidly acquired, and 
then retained, so dominant a 
position that his name is 
given recklessly to the decora- 


tive output of the period, 
even when the material is 
plaster. He occasionally 
wrought in stone, and was 
concerned in the production 
of statues in bronze and in 
marble. But it is as a carver 
in limewood, and as the de 


signer of the splendid wood- 
work which carved 
limewood was the most ornate 
portion, that he impressed his 
contemporaries and lives in 
history. 
Though 


schemes of 


almost certainly 


of English parentage, he was 
born in Rotterdam in 1648, 


and remained in Holland till 
he was fifteen. Coming to 
England, he appears to have 


been apprenticed in York and 


afterwards to have come to 
London. When he was twenty- oan 
two something took him to 
Deptford, perhaps to work 
at the elaborate’ carvings AT TRINITY 


wa <i ely 


- 





COLLEGE, 





that decorated the men-« -wat 
and Royal barges then |uild 
ing in that dockyard. (ny 
how, in January, 1671, John 
Evelyn, taking a_ country 


walk about his seat of Saves 


Court, which was in Deptford 
parish, looked through th 
window of a “solitary, 
thatched house’’ and = saw 
Gibbons “‘ about such a_ work 
as for y® curiosity of hand- 
ling, drawing and _ studious 
exactnesse, I never had before 
seene in all my travells 


The carved representation ol 
a Tintoret cartoon ol the 
Crucifixion, set in a_ frame 
of flowers and _ festoons, oa 
which the artist was at work 
was taken, with the artist 
himself, to Charles Il. at 
Whitehall, and the leading 
architects, such as Hugh Mav 
and Christopher Wren, were 
informed of the discove In 
a very short time Gi}bons 
was overwhelmed with orders, 


and had gathered able carvers 
to assist him, while th 
the craft who worked inde 
pendently fell under | 
fluence of his manner. 
Hugh May was ai that 
time busy re-edifying W  idsor 
for the King and Cass) Dury 
for Lord Essex, anc full 
scope was give at 
both to the newly disc «red 
genius. The Wi! or 


oe 


CAMBRIDGE, 


1990. 
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counts for the year 1677 are the earliest written record of 


Gibbons 


at the 


much 


White! 


at Ine 
1701 
from 
prod 
grea 
ol 
eXal 
at 


bun 
flow 
the 


ground 


proje 


like those on the altar-piece and a 
one above and below. 
effect might have been a little spotty 
if they had formed the only projec- 


single 


tions 


and flowers, three on each side rightly 
pla ed, 


mastel 


illustration is given. 


ol whi 


has been applied, and _ its 
effect spoils even the photograph. 
rhe year 1694 saw the comple- 


tion of 
earlier 


prod l¢ 


rate the library that Wren had built 


at Trinity College, Cambridge. These 
are richest at the entrance end, 


where 


broken 


ing 


doul l 


perhaps the 
pediment 


him t 
in 

desi 
pur 
tha 
win 


the 


nsington mn 


es of hops, wheat, peaches and 


» suit Gibbons, whose filling 
is certainly most carefully 
ied and measured for that 
se. since the flower scrolls 


carvings ; but probably he had already done much 
fine suite of rooms at Cassiobury that remain 
as he left them. Under Wren he wrought at 
iall in 1685-7 for James II. and for William III. 
1691, and from that year onwards till 
Hampton Court. His choir work at St. Paul’s dates 
1695-90, and then and earlier he was engaged in 
enriched woodwork for 


ng carved and very many 
vuuntry houSes, such as Belton and Petworth. Most 
buildings where important 


of his work survive have 
time or another appeared in 
y Lire, but a set of hitherto 
shed pictures is now given. 
r did a finer thing than the 
e in the chapel of Trinity 
Oxford, and we should to-day 
in the first rank of his re- 
work but for the unfortunate 
of white paint that brings it 
the level of commonplace. 
» of fruit and flowers at the 
originally fully equal to the 
ice at Petworth, while the 
islvy involved whorls on each 
y be taken as the climax of 
er-carver’s technique. Lime- 
the material of the carvings 
altar-piece, but cedar wood 
1 for the detail work of the 
hat divides chapel from anti- 
There we find pierced panels, 
the largest and most ambi- 
at this age, that loved them 
y, produced. On the chapel 
y represent a grand design of 
| leafage and scrollwork kept 
flat, but with little central 


On the other side, however, 
ollwork is merely the back- 
from which amorini heads 
a pair in the centre kissing 


As the 


half-a-dozen bunches of fruit 
give perfect harmony to this 
ly composition, of which an 
Here, instead 
te paint, a brown, oily varnish 
treacly 


this Oxford Chapel, and a little 
Gibbons had been employed 
ing limewood carvings to deco- 


the ornamentation of the 
pediment is very interest- 
Che whole doorway was, no 


designed by Wren; but 
unusual width of the 
break was allowed by 


connect the outstretched 
with the curved springs of 
liment embrace and follow the 
of the architectural form in 
perfect and delightful manner. The arms are those of 
n III., which supports the view that, though the library 

was begun as early as 1675, the year 1690 was reached 
Gibbons completed his task, Of this there is no more 
ng section than the arms of the principal benefactors, one 
h decorates the end of each bookcase. The average 
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these little creations of the great carver is twenty- 
ches by fifteen. One of them is illustrated; but 


so much variety and play of fancy that the whole series 
5 careful examination 
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It has been already stated that Gibbons was at work at 
Kensington Palace in 1691. William III. was in a hurrv to 
quit Whitehall, which did not suit him, and occupy his new 
abode, and so there was no great expenditure of either time o1 
money. But a series of rooms was wainscoted in large oak 
panels with deep cornices, of which several members are enriched, 
especially the great hollow member, or ‘ Cavetto.’’ where 
the usual acanthus motif is to be found treated in some of the 
many ways that Gibbons so freely invented. In the Presence 
Chamber there is a typical example of his mantel-piece treatment, 





ROOM, HAMPTON COURT, * COUNTRY LIFE.” 


1700. 


the central panel, left plain for a picture, being surrounded 
with an elaborate combination of birds and cherubs, fruit and 


flowers, wreaths and drapery. It is therefore very similar 
to the still larger and finer ones he introduced into the 
Hampton Court state rooms in 1699-1701. of which that in 


the Audience Room is illustrated. It was also at this Palace 
that he did his latest dated work, namely, the wainscoting 
and altar-piece of the chapel as designed by Wren for Queen 
Anne in 1710. The altar-piece takes much the same 
general form as that in Trinity College Chapel, Oxford, a 
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CARVING IN THE CHAPEL, HAMPTON COURT, 1710. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 





CARVING OF A_ POINT LACE CRAVAT 
Which formerly belonged to Horace Walpole. 


/ 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


(Oct. 4th, 1913 








rich festooning of fruit and flower 
interspersed with cherubim surroynq. 
ing a panel which is, in this ace 
oval. The whole is enclosed py ' 


curved pediment supported by ty; 
columns. On either side of t} 
niche surmounted by a very bola 
limewood device of crossed 0 
bay boughs. It is riddled wit] 
holes, as the illustration shows 
The admirable represent 
a point lace cravat—the phot 
before me certainly looks as j 
been taken from the cravat it 
not from a piece of carved 
recalls to our mind that Giblx 
in an age when “truth in a 
at a discount, and to make 
appear to be what it was 
accounted admirable. This s) 
much developed since the 
Inigo Jones. Better than any ish- 
man before him, he had ap; ted 
architectural values. So that wae 
not only a past-master of li 
portion and balance in the m 
of his structures, but he had 
sense of the due relation of p 
decorated surfaces and of righ 
inornament. Let joiners an eTs 
be of the best, but be rigoro 
to their allotted sphere, an lere 
ornament was to be a decorati 
ment of wreaths, swags an 
let the treatment be conventior | alik 
in its general form and in t > par- 
ticular handling of each de It 
does not follow that he wo d not 
have liked more crispness ¢ ic} 
delicacy of form and depth of inde: 
cutting than his craftsmen gave him 
There can be no doubt that he strov 
to find or educate better ones, an 
that, if civil troubles had not super 
vened, the work of the last ten vears 
of his life would have been not onh 
more abundant, but more _perfecth 
wrought. Yet all his surviving draw- 
ings, as well as the spirit of his exe- 
cuted work, show that he would hav 
set some limit to mere pride of t 
nique and to forcing from certai 
materials effects antagonistic to thei 
nature. That is where = Grinling 
Gibbons totally differed from him 
First and foremost Gibbons was 
craftsman, and to excel in craftsman- 
ship was with him so dominant a 
object that it tended to overcome the 
strong natural sense of decorative 
proportion which undoubtedly was 
his. The result was that, though h 
was able thoroughly to appreciate and 
follow Inigo Jones’ rules of placing 
spacing and arranging ornament, he 
was blind to a correct view of thi 
subjectivity to decorative generaiisa- 
tion of the natural objects which he 
took as the components of his 
schemes. Thus, the whole of his 
marvellous skill of hand and ev 
was given over to exact imitations 
natural forms, and the more 
material he wrought in lost iis ow! 
character and took over tiiat 
the object it simulated, the reate! 
the artistic triumph. This was 5) 
no means Gibbons’ individual !a 
lacy. It came of the = 
breathed and of the spirit 
environment. It is not re: 


his high attainment as a ignel 
and for his true taste in arran emen 
that his contemporaries prais¢ | fim 
but for his skill in making thing- 
appear what they were not he 


carved flowers over his doo 
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Belle Sauvage Yard did not attract attention because Yet both Evelyn in his own time and Walpole in the next 
were an apt and proper portion of his doorway, taken generation held this to be the most praiseworthy feature o1 
architectural entity, but because they looked so Gibbons as an artist. It is his “ studious exactness”’ that 
like a bunch of the real thing picked out of the wins Evelyn’s admiration. It is because he exceeded all others 
in “ giving to wood the loose and airy lightness of flowers ”’ 


they 
as an 


fragile, SO 
garden-bed, that people were convinced that they shook when 
s ” ? 












































pyright. ALTAR-PIECE IN TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL, OXFORD, 1694 “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 


aches rolled by. As a matter of fact, this is a libel, that Walpole gives him such exceptional praise. We find, 


therefore, this curious anomaly, that at the moment when thx 
classic spirit triumphed in our architecture, when the im 
mutable and ali-including rules of Vitruvius, as amplified and 
Palladio, were accepted as their creed by 


e what is remarkable in the work of Gibbons is its real 
y compared with its apparent flimsiness. But that only 
all the more that it offends against the real canons of 
id is cleverly deceptive rather than honestly convincing. co-ordinated by 
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English designers, the treatment of the components of decora- 
tion disobeyed authority and strove to be not an adaptation 
from Nature, but Nature its very self. This defect must be 
admitted as present in the woodwork of Grinling Gibbons 
and his school, and yet even purists and devotees of honesty 
cannot fail to admire what Grinling Gibbons did, and admire 
it not merely for its technique, but for its art. Had Gibbons 
been merely a clever sculptor in waod, no doubt blame would 
have outbalanced praise. When a belated nineteenth century 
follower of his manner produced mammoth sideboards as 
triumphant examples of what England could do in the Victorian 
epoch, the result was deplorable. But to skill of hand Gibbons 
joined a natural aptitude and an educated taste for design, 
and, though he may have given to woodwork a more exact 
resemblance to individual fruits, flowers, birds and_ beasts 
than we can approve, yet he composed them into groups and 
threw the groups into place with the same sure eye as Jones 
or Wren or any other recognised master of classic architecture. 

It is rather remarkable that although Evelyn first found 
Grinling Gibbons at work on the human figure, and although 
he gave such promise as a statuary artist that Evelyn considered 
that he would take a high place in this branch of art, yet, for 
decorative purposes, no ambitious and successful designer 
ever used it less. Indeed, Gibbons as an artist almost appears 
to us under two personalities: the one studying Italian art 
and deriving thence a real power of reproducing the human 
figure dressed in classic garb, the other as a dweller among 


PIERCED PANEL, TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 16094 
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the realistic flower painters of Holland learning to prod 
carved wood what they depicted with the brush. With G 
these two personalities never merged. He carved ca 
he produced statues of Charles and James, he sculptu: 
classic vases that form part of his compositions at Pet 
but whereas the human figure, idealised and conventio: 
reappears in every shape and form throughout Italian 
tions, Gibbons can never bring himself to do more than 
winged cherubim about his church work, and occasionall: 
duces them in his room decorations as at Petworth. Ey 
is a development absent at Cassiobury, where his whole « 
tive idea, apart from occasional enriched mouldings, is 1 
his walls appear as if he had gone out into the garden an 
gathered what he found there of leaf, flower and fruit, stru 
wreathed them together with infinite skill and grace, an 
them up on nails as a kind of superbly artistic Christmas 
tion. But as these would not last, instead of hanging up th: 
itself, he forced wood to exactly simulate the arran 
which he had previously caused the real objects to 
in his mind’s eye if not in reality. He possessed so mary 
a decorative sense that he gives the impression of being 
without error or effort, to fill a desired space in an abs 
satisfying manner. With all the freedom and individ 
which he allowed each item of his grouping to assume 
all his bold projection and deep under-cutting, he comp 
maintained the spirit of balance and discipline. He was 
benevolent martinet who resolutely drilled the regiments under 
his charge, who would correct the slightest carelessness in cress 
or awkwardness in deportment among his recruits, and yet 
knew the personal character of each one and gave him scop 
As he went on he largely increased his recruiting area. At 
Cassiobury fruit and flowers almost monopolise the designs 
Occasionally an eagle forms the centre of a composition and 
dead birds find a place in the little dining-room, but at this 
stage the garden and the hedgerow are his principal places 
of study. By the time Windsor is in hand the game larde! 
and the fishmonger’s shop have received due attention. But 
of all decorative artists he evidently had the greatest 
knowledge of plant-life. Though we know of him only 
town dweller, he must have been born a lover of the 
and the field. As a boy in Holland he will have watched not 
merely how artists painted flowers, but how the flowers then 
selves grew on the plant, how each stem and tendril curved 
each leaf developed, each petal expanded. It is this, more than 
any other quality, which gives to Grinling Gibbons’ work !ts 
individuality. He did not methodically copy natural forms 
He knew by combined intuition and study the anatomy, thi 
poise, the movement of plant-life, and was thus able with 
quick and sure touch to reproduce it in all its tender complexit) 
and crisp delicacy. But he belonged wholly to the Dutch 
school. He had none of the inventive ideality which gave thi 
Italian decorative artist such a power of producing endl 
ventionalised combinations of animal and vegetable form 
took them as they were. No one could excel him 1 
balanced arrangement, but he would not or could not ! 
them individually. 

Where the material has been so exquisitely handled 
the fragility of Nature—her every curl and bend, her 
and patterning—has been faithfully reproduced by the 
any added matter, any after-treatment, is a work not 
of supererogation, but of derogation. To stain, varnish « 
such surfaces is about as sensible as to whitewash the w 
Phideas. Purely decorative work, such as had been p! 
up to 1670, might well be painted and gilt. Such tre 
was in accordance with the general effect which Inig 
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had aimed at, and he knew that his carvers’ work was not so 
delicately wrought as to suffer in the process. But technique 
such as Gibbons introduced merited more respect, and there 
was no question in his time of any deterioration of the masterly 
fnish by coating it with any substance. Whenever Celia 
Fiennes, who was his contemporary, comes across his work in 
her travels through England, she notices that it is “ all in white 
wood w'® out paint or varnish.” 

There was indeed quite a reaction under Charles II. against 
the painting of interior woodwork. Not only the carver’s work, 
but that of the joiner is most frequently left to show the colour 
and tle texture of the “ right wainscot ”’ of which it is composed. 
St. P.ul’s and the City churches, colleges and hospitals, Royal 
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palaces and great country mansions had unpainted oak for 
their most sumptuous fittings. It is grievous that in most cases 
the spirit of let-well-alone has not prevailed, and Trinity College 
Chapel is only one of the many cases where Gibbons’ nervous 
and almost microscopic finish is hidden under a deleterious 
covering. It needs to be seen, like that removed from Holme 
Lacy, brought back to the condition in which Gibbons left it 
and Celia Fiennes found it to fully appreciate its extraordinary 
merit. It began with him, and we shall find, when we recur 
to the subject shortly, that it is almost true to say that it ended 
with him. Assuredly we should give to all of it that yet 
survives as much as possible the appearance that he felt was 
right for it. H. AvrAy TIPPING. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


its tenth volume the Cambridge History of English 
literature (Cambridge University Press), still busy with 
he eighteenth century, has for sub-title ‘The Age of 
ohnson.”” A mere recitation of a few of the names 
lealt with shows that the period was one of the most 
prilli nt. Among novelists are (in the order in which they are 
take Richardson, Fielding, Smollett and Sterne; among 
poet’ Thomson, Gray and Collins; and among historians, 
Gibbon, Hume and Robertson. It is difficult to find a common 
facto in the assembly, unless it be modernity. The splendour 
of El zabethan style is of the past ever to be admired, never to 
be reproduced. Many writers of the eighteenth century are 
claimed as direct ancestors by those of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth. An army of French and other analytical novelists have 
dissected and still dissect feminine sentiment and characteristics 
after the manner of Richardson, Shandyism, and particularly 
as it was manifested in “ The Sentimental Journey,” still inspires 
the literary wanderer almost as much as it did him who gave 
us “ Travels with a Donkey.”” And if these be only the side- 
tracks of literature, its broad highway has a crowd of which ‘ the 
father of the English novel”’ is still the leader whose serene 
humour and irony made disciples of the most illustrious of his 
successors, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Meredith. 
Mr. Harold Child, to whom Fielding has been allotted, scarcely 
does justice to his inimitable style. A more adequate tribute 
is paid to it incidentally by the Master of Peterhouse in his 
admirable essay on Gibbon, where he says : 

Gibbon, as is well known, was a great admirer of Fielding, to whom (as it 
would seem, erroneously) he ascribed kinship with the house of Habsburg (sic) ; 
and, though there can be no question of comparing the style of the great novelist 
to (sic) that of the great historian, it may be pointed out how Fielding, like 
Gibbon, excels in passages holding the mean between narrative and oratorical 
prose, and how, among great writers of the period, he alone (except, perhaps, 
in a somewhat different fashion, Goldsmith) shares with Gibbon that art of 
subdued irony which it was sought alone to characterise. Gibbon, then, has 
much of the magnificence of Burke, of the incisiveness of Hume and of the serene 
humour of Fielding, in addition to the ease and lucidity of the French writers 
who had been the companions of his youthful studies. 


rhe sentiments are excellent, though the grammar and spelling 
are curious ! 

The judgment that would select Fielding’s as the best 
style to study would probably be appealed against by Professor 
Vaughan, to whom Laurence Sterne has been allotted as a 
subject. Without boundary or moderation, he launches forth 
into praise of Sterne as an “ undisputed master in this way 
of writing.” In another passage he says : 


lt we compare Tristram with Tom Jones, with Roderick Random, with Moll 


Flanders—if we compare it even with Pamela or Clarissa—we shall see that the 
whee! has come full circle. Every known landmark has been torn up. And, 
im asserting his own liberty, Sterne, little as he may have cared about it, has 
Wor bounded liberty for all novelists who might follow 


He further goes on to say that 


purpose for which Sterne used the novel was to give free utterance to 
his way of looking at life, his own moral and intellectual individuality 
S01 h granted, it was impossible to quarrel with those who used it for a more 
purpose ; for embodying in a narrative form the passions stirred by any 
bur problem of the day 


lin 
; for giving utterance to their own views on any 
question, political, social or religious. The perils of such a task might 

They could hardly, however, be greater, they would almost certainly 
reat, than those which Sterne had already faced and conquered. 


‘Ve are at a loss to understand what the Professor is after 
an hy so much heat has been generated. His language, 
In tone, resembles that of a political agitator. It was thus 
tha Charles Bradlaugh spoke in praise of Tom Paine. But 
Whe’ rules and conventions did Sterne really set at defiance ? 
Wh... did they exist ?. The history of the English novel begins 
pra. ically with the publication of “ Pamela” in 1740. 


Richardson set no convention and made no rule. The form of 
his book was due to an outside suggestion ; the knowledge of 
feminine motives was gained in large measure from his popu- 
larity as a letter-writer for female acquaintances. Fielding, 
who followed the year after with “ Joseph Andrews,” began 
with the mere intention to parody Richardson’s ‘“ Pamela.” 
There were no rules for Sterne to break. The talk about Sterne 
as “liberator” then resolves itself into an example of over- 
emphasis. It was not needed. Sterne at his best is unsur- 
passable. It were easy to cite passages where he not so much 
holds the mirror up to Nature, as holds up humanity itself in 
all its whimsicalness and drollery, pity and tears and beauty. 
Yet while strewn with brilliant patches, “ Tristram” as a 
whole will not bear comparison with the great recognised master- 
pieces of fiction. Sterne cultivated eccentricity, and at times 
did not know when to stop. His best passages excite limitless 
sympathy as well as admiration. The reader rushes forward 
gaily on these, like a cyclist going down hill, but the momentum 
thus received will not carry him up the next steep ascent. You 
close “ Tristram’’ with a memory of beautiful scenes and 
bleak distances, whereas you arrive at the end of ‘‘ Tom Jones ”’ 
as one who has made a journey with scarcely a dull moment 
in it. 

The chief poets of the period are Thomson, Gray, Young, 
Shenstone and Collins. On the poet of the seasons too laboured 
an analysis is expended. Nothing new or important is said. 
Gray is studied too biographically, and scarcely receives justice. 
The writer has not well grasped either the personal or intellectual 
individuality of a poet who has contributed a few things to 
English literature as appealing to-day as when they first 
appeared. 

Many of the minor contributions to this volume make good 
reading. One of the best written papers is that on the Letters 
of Junius. Although the writer arrives at what is now a general 
conclusion, namely, that Sir Philip Francis was the author, 
he conducts his march with so much vigour and picturesqueness 
that we follow it with interest to the end. Mr. Previté-Orton 
has done this well ; but the question arises whether it was worth 
doing so elaborately. Junius was a much more interesting 
personage to our great-grandfathers than he is to us, and 
although history may have been deflected from its course by 
his vituperation, it can scarcely be influenced one way or another 
by a discovery of his identity. Among poets Shenstone has been 
made the theme of a very pleasant article which does him jus 
tice without any exaggeration. Mr. Nichol Smith, who writes 
on Johnson and Boswell, does not come into rivalry with 
Macaulay and Carlyle, each of whom in his own particular way 
rose to a great height in writing upon the dictionary maker and 
his biographer. 


INDIA FROM THE MISSIONARY STANDPOINT. 
India and the Indians, by Edward F. Elwin, of the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist, Cowley. (John Murray 
MR. ELWIN, in his preface, writes: ‘‘ A better understanding of what India 
and the people who live in it are really like, seems to be the necessary preparation 
for sympathy and work of any sort connected with that country ; and to help, 
in however small a degree, to bring about this end is the object of this book.” 
He has had unusually favourable and varied opportunities for gegting to know 
intimately the inner side of native life and character during a long residence in 
India, and his book contains a large amount of varied information. It includes 
Indian hospitality, views of Nature and architecture, art, unpunctuality (a crown- 
ing vice !), games, books, character, wild beasts, ascetics, music, meals, widows, 
servants and a host of other subjects connected with the country. Mr. Elwin 
naturally looks at things from a missionary standpoint, and his remarks on the 
conversion of India, its mission work and religions will be read with interest. 
** The defects of Hindus came from their religion.”” The system of caste is the 
great essential of Hinduism, and the vague attempts of distinguished Hindu 
gentlemen, given in the introduction, to define their beliefs differ greatly The 
adoption of European dress for converts is discussed. Such people are not 
abandoning a national costume in so doing, for India, strange as it may seem, 
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does not possess one “Dress in India denotes religion or occupation, not 
country.”” Many of the intensely difficult questions which must necessarily 
present themselves to those who undertake to further the spread of Christianity 
in India are mentioned, though it seems doubtful if they will ever be satisfactorily 
settled ‘India has both suffered and gained by the number of religious sects 
which have set out to convert her.” There is no doubt that an enormous amount 
of energy and funds is wasted on the support of different organisations which 
might well be concentrated rhere is a good chapter on Indian character, and 
while emphasising its callous cruelty, the author does not uphold its supposed 
depth of feeling and intellectual capacity. In a recent return of those kiiled 
in one year by wild beasts in India, the enormous total of 24,576 was reached 
Of these, 21,827 were accounted for by snakes, and forty-eight by tigers The 
Government spends as much as £8,000 a year on rewards for the destruction of 
wild beasts and snakes in British India In one forest alone, in Kathiawar in 
Guzerat, there were said to be over one hundred hons [his will come as a sur- 
prise to many who may have thought these animals were confined to Africa 
The book may be recommended for the varied amount of information it contains 
from the pen of one who knows India intimately It contains reproductions 
from photographs, which would be of greater interest if the reader knew more of 
the persons portrayed 


BRITISH RULE THROUGH FRENCH EYES 
Burmah Under British Rule. by Joseph Dautremer Translated, and 
with an introduction by Sir George Scott, K.C.I.1 (T. Fisher Unwin 

M. DAUTREMER, author of “ The Japanese Empire and Its Economic Con- 
ditions,”’ was long enough Consul for France in Rangoon to get a good knowledg« 
of the country and, to quote Sir George Scott’s introduction, “ he has written 
1 most informing book about Burmah for the benefit of his fellow-countrymen 

His book is much more like a consular report of the ideal kind than a 
mere description of the country He knows what he is writing about, 
he omits nothing, and he looks upon everything from a thoroughly practical 
point of view.”” Praise could go no higher The early history of Burmah is 
first related, and then the conditions which led up to our occupation and annexa- 
tion of the country, preceded by the deposition of Thibaw A description is 
given of Burmah’s physical geography and native races here is much useful 
advice as to the most interesting things to see from the casual traveller's stand- 
point rhe executive divisions and their administration are clearly explained, 
followed by their products, trades and industries A chapter is given to the 
states tributary to Burmah, and another to French track This, M. Dautremer 
thinks, might be greatly improved. All through his book he extols our rule, 


Somewhat to the detriment of that which prevails in Cochin-China and Tongking. 
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The great need for railways is emphasised with vigour by Sir Georg 
who contrasts the energy displayed in the Malay States with the apathy 
has prevailed in Burmah. Here mining industry is not encouraged, and “ 
thing, in fact, seems expressly designed to drive off capital.””. M. Day 
among other things, criticises the absurd way in which English peop 
the Tropics, but considers their high standard of health due to regular 
No one interested in th: country can afford to neglect M. Dautremer’s ver 
and informing volume. 

THE ENGLISH EDITION OI ANATOLE FRANC} 
The Opinions of Jerome Coignand, by Anatole France. 17 

by Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson. (John Lane.) 

THERE is no subtler mind in Europe than that of Anatole France, an: 
is its complexity, its clearness, irony, power better exemplified tha 
piercing book. As a book it sheds much light on France, but far 
universal human nature. Human institutions are surveyed with the p 
that is to say, the eye of one who looks before and after, who sees out 
we have come and looks onward to the future. “ We are well-nig 
that great and small the Future will unite us in oblivion and cover us in 
uniformity of silence.”” So through the mouth of the good Abbé he 
result of his survey, without gloom and without frivolity, yet with a 
passages that seem to turn things outside in and exhibit aspects of them 
we have previously been blind 


A VOLUME OF VERSE 
Dreams of Arcady, by Octavia Gregory. (Erskine Macdonald 
MRS. GREGORY’S new volume is inspired by a very delicate fancy, 
of the individual poems have an eighteenth century grace, which wil 
in its appeal to-day when the cult of the eighteenth century is at it 
To those who know the authoress the book has an added charm, for it 
yet adequate expression of a delightful personality, of one who loves bi 
but birds and beasts and flowers even more, as a poet should. On rm 
verses we seem to hear a haunting refrain of many a Greek epigt 
Byzantine period, when Christianity had tinged Hellenic paganism. 
the poems themselves are m any degree imitative, but because Mrs 
has caught the fragrant spirit of an old and extremely polished « 
She has endowed her verses with the originality inseparable from 
manship, which, as Pater has said, is the only originality possible to t 
are the heirs of all the ages. Unfortunately, to quote a single vers: 
all that space would permit, would not do justice to her work, as t 
eminently one of those books which must be taken as a whole. 
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By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE AMERICAN OPEN 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 

SUPPOSE it will still be some while before British 

golfers cease from wondering what manner of player 

is Mr. Francis Ouimet, the twenty year old amateur 
who fairly and squarely beat Ray and Vardon fo1 the 

American Open Championship. I do not purpose to 
tell again the story of the match, but rather to give one or two 
impressions of the winner. In watching Mr. Ouimet I have 
felt almost as if I had been seeing the grass grow under 
my very eyes, so rapidly has he gone from strength to strength 
and conquest to conquest. When I arrived at Garden City 
for the Amateur Championship, Mr. Ouimet was known as 
an improving young golfer who had just won his own State 
Championship after a wonderful finish with Mr. J. G. Anderson ; 
he had never yet qualified for the match-play in the Amateur 
Championship, but was likely to do well. He began by doing 
a very good round in the qualifying competition, being one 
stroke ahead of Mr. Walter Travis, and people began to wonder 
whether he could stand the strain of another round. He did 
stand it, and beat Mr. Travis by a stroke, only, as it turned out, 
to be ousted from first place by a wonderful last nine holes 
by Mr. “ Chick ” Evans. 

Then, in the second round of the match-play, he was 
drawn against Mr. Jerome Travers. It was a great match, 
marked by some very fine golf, and Mr. Travers won in 
the end by 3 and 2. It is difficult to remember now exactly 
what one thought of Mr. Ouimet then. He drove very 
straight and easily, but hardly seemed quite long enough, 
for Mr. Travers, using his fearful bludgeon of a driving 
iron, had something the best of matters from the tee. He 
appeared a good putter with a nice smooth way of hitting the 
ball upon the green, but against Mr. Travers he missed three 
very short putts, two of them at particularly important crises 
of the game. His iron play was accurate but appeared a little 
too loose, lacking something in firmness. Altogether he seemed 
an admirable player, full of great promise, but nobody expected 
him fully to “ arrive’’ for a year or two. When he got older 
and stronger, people said he might do great things. 

Only a day or two more than a fortnight after that match 
with Mr. Travers he had not only done the great things 
prophesied of him, but much greater ones still. His play at 
Brookline was a revelation after Garden City. For one thing 
his driving had lengthened out in an amazing way. I believe 


that at Garden City, where the fairway is very narrow and 
length of no vast importance, he had been playing with 
rather a short, light club in order to ensure accuracy; but 
even so, no one could have anticipated such an exhibition 
of driving as he gave. With wet, heavy ground, and no 
sun to help him, he fully held his own with both Ray and 
Vardon from the tee. When Ray produced one of his most 
stupendous hits he was a little ahead; but on the whole 
taking the whole match through, I think Mr. Ouimet was the 
longest of the three, and certainly no one could have been 
straighter, because he only hit one single tee shot anywhere 
except down the exact centre of the course. In his iron play he 
seemed to have got perceptibly firmer and crisper, laying shot 
after shot close to the hole in the most approved professional 
manner, and as to his putting, he never looked in the least 
likely to miss a short one. The slight tendency to push the 
ball out to the right of the hole had, for the time at least, quite 
disappeared. To see a golfer improve so quickly in the course 
of a fortnight was, as I imagine it, like watching the mango tree 
grow up by the conjurer’s art. 

How good Mr. Ouimet would be in a high wind it is impos- 
sible to say. He has, like most Americans, had little experience 
of golf in a wind. Possibly for a while it might trouble him 
but he hits the ball so truly and is so obviously fine a golfer that 
no doubt, he would master the art quickly. If he comes over 
to England next year—I do not know whether he will—I do 
not think that we shall be able to rely on the wind to defend us 
Sandwich, as far as I can judge, should suit his game particular) 
well, better perhaps than it will suit that of Mr. Travers, who tells 
me that he himself is undoubtedly coming. Both, howevet 
will be as formidable as they will be welcome. 

One of the pleasantest and most picturesque features 0! 
Mr. Ouimet’s victory was the appearance of his small caddie 
How old he was I do not know, but he had considerable dificult) 
in keeping his employer’s bag of clubs from trailing on the ground 
Mr. Ouimet for the most part held him by the arm and /:elped 
him to edge his small way through the crowd. When it cam 
to the last hole, where there is a steep rise before the <reen 
the poor little imp stuck altogether, and had to be almost « «rrie¢ 
over the crest. He was a most heroic child, and as coo! +s his 
master, bearing all the excitement at any rate with o. war 
calm. He had carried for Mr. Ouimet all through the ma- 
ment, and when it came to the final fight, someone t °4, 
believe, by an offer of some dollars to be allowed to t his 
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place; but the boy stuck 
frmly to his post and was 
not to be seduced. When 
all was over a_ band of 
admirers made up a purse 
for him, and he went home 
laden with more _ dollars 
than he had ever before 
posse ed B. D. 

THE NEW NINE HOLES 

AT WALTON HEATH. 

T = now some seven years 
ice the nine-hole 
urse at Walton Heath 

was : vened for play, and for 
some ime past it has been so 
crow ed with players that it 
was ident a further nine 
were ‘rgently needed. These 
have been provided, and for 
the ure two eighteen-hole 
cour: 3 Will be available to members of the club and their friends. 
It been said that the run-up shot has undue value on the 
old « urse at Walton Heath, and in laying out these last nine 
holes the cross hazard, in variety, has been largely used, so 
that olayers will have the opportunity of practising the pitch 
and top shot from varying distances. The greens are large 
and ondulating, and the lengths of the holes run from r4oyds. 
to s-ovds. There are two short holes and several fine ‘ two- 


” 
sho rs. 


(he new nine holes are situated to the west of the old course, 
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and are reached after playing the first four holes of the old 
nine-hole course by walking across the tee to the fifteenth 
hole on the old course. The first is a dog-leg hole of about 
440vds., running almost parallel with the fifteenth. The green 
is Closely guarded on the left, and is nicely undulating. The 
next is a “‘ one-shot ” hole (No. 1. in the accompanying photo- 
grapns), and is about r150yds. in length. The putting part of 
the green is well raised, and the left-hand bank of the approach 
throws the ball to the right. The two bunkers on the right-hand 
corner will catch any sliced tee-shot. A good “ three ”’ hole. 
The third of the new holes, 
No. 7 in the full round, is a 
grand long hole of about 
510ovds. It is a double dog- 
leg, and a small colony of 
bun!:ers must be carried with 
the second shot if the green 


is ‘9 be reached in three 
sh The green is long and 
narow, and is guarded by 
bw .ers right and left, with 
a iitrow entrance. No. 4 


(N. 8 in full round) is a 
ver fine two-shot hole for 
th mg drivers. The green 


is uarded by three pot 
bur ers in échelon, some 
th to sixty yards short 
of and by one on its left 
co: or. The green itself is 


We. raised, and has fine un- 
du’ ions. (450yds.) No. 5 
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(No. 9 in full eighteen) is another long two-shotter. Che 
fairway is rather narrow, and is well bunkered, while the 
green is a natural one, and is very attractive. No. 6 (No. 10 
in full eighteen) is another “ one-shot” hole of ryoyvds._ It 
is shown in photograph No. 2. 

The fine old whin bush to the left is a notable feature. The 
view from this green is splendid, Kingswood Church and woods 
being plainly visible. No. 7 (No. 11 in full eighteen): This 
is a “drive” and “iron” hole of about 380yds. The photo 
graph (No. 3) shows one of the Roman hollows used here as 
a corner hazard to the green. 
On the left is a high bunker, 
the slope from which can be 
seen in the photograph. rhe 
green is some 60yds. long, and 
bids fair to be second to none 
in a few years’ time. No. 8 
(No. 12 in full eighteen) is a 
very fine hole of the long drive 
and long iron approach type 
There is a bunker right across 
in front of the green, and the 
iron shot will have to be 
played with “stop.” A lovely 
green this. No. 9 (No. 13 in 
full eighteen) is a very long 
hole, with a bunker to 
carry from the tee. The 
total length of the hole is 
about 520yds. and the small 
putting green is quite neat 
the fourteenth on the old 
course. There is no hazard 
in front of this green. The 
player will then recross the old course and play the remaining 
five holes of the existing nine holes, and finish up close to the 
eighteenth on the old course. The total length of this new 
eighteen holes will be about 6,300yds., and will provide a course 
full of variety, and on which one will constantly be changing 
the direction. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London has kindly 
promised to formally open these new holes on Thursday, 
October goth, after which he will present the prizes to the winners 
in the News of the World Tournament. W. HERBERT FOWLER 
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THE 


HE lane to-day leads only toa field. The ruts are deep, 
for the way has not been properly mended for more 
than twenty vears, but in summer they are hidden 
beneath rough grasses and tall docks. It can be 
little more than a furlong from the high road to the 

gate. A short distance within the field stand two ancient 
walnut trees. Towards evening, when the sun is low, lines of 
soft shadows reveal the presence of unsuspected risings upon 
a ground otherwise level. They are straight, rectangular, 
significant. Among the villagers the field goes by the name of 
srightworth. When there was a Brightworth it. was called 
the Home Field 

Spreading beyond the hedgerow on one side of the lane are 
a few neglected apple trees in a small enclosure bestrewn with 
stones and overgrown with weeds. The walls of the garden 
may still be traced, but little remains of the homestead to which 
it stood adjacent. Only the great chimney, buttressed on one 
side by the oven, retains something of its ancient character. 
Sadly diminished in height, it is a chimney still. The oaken 
beam in front is sound and hard. The iron bar, from which 
crocks and kettles used to hang, stretches from wall to wall, 
unshaken and unbent, reluctant to accept the conclusion that 
the firelight shall never again quicken upon the hearth beneath. 

I never see an abandoned hearth but it awakens within me a 
respect bordering upon awe. The courting-corner, with its 
double seat within the chimney, from which lovers could peer 
up and see the stars, has heard more whispered confidences 
than any seat “‘ beneath the hawthorn’s shade.”’ The foot- 
worn paving-stones in front bear record to a long procession 
of human life reaching back and vanishing in the grey mist 
of distant centuries. For where there is a homestead now, there 
was often a homestead from the time of the earliest Saxon 
settlement, or perhaps before, and many a hearth covers 
nother of which all tradition has been lost. No spot on earth 
can be more rich in experience of throbbing, palpitating life. 
It was the moot at which the loves, the tragedies, the crimes 
and the follies of the household were discussed. It was also 
the scene of all winter gaiety ; and, when of an evening the logs 
were blazing, the old farm kitchen rang with the laughter which 
did but divide one tale from another or the chorus which followed 
each verse of some quaint old song. And this was once the hearth 
of Great-uncle Job Purdy. I have scorched my knees at it 
many atime. It isso full of memories that on the rare occasions 
of a pilgrimage to the lane’s end, I scarcely know whether I am 
visiting a shrine or a grave. 

Great-uncle Job Purdy was the admiration and the envy 
ot all the country-side. In public estimation he verily had 
everything that the heart of man could wish for—a small 
wealth, in the shape of a bit of freehold grassy land; a large 
family ; sound health but for a touch of the gout, “ which he 
had no need never to ha’ had if he hadn’t a-been for ever a- 
asken for it,” and “headpiece. Ah! wonderful headpiece.” 
Great-uncle Job Purdy could give advice and no mistake. 
More than that, folk could takeit. He could “ rule the planets,”’ 
that is to say, cast horoscopes. And such a man for business 
too! Great-uncle Job Purdy would buy warts—anybody’s 
warts. If you had warts you just went to Great-uncle Job 
Purdy and sold them to him for a penny, money in hand paid. 
Then the warts went. If Great-uncle Job Purdy could have 
accumulated on his person all the warts that he purchased, 
he would have been as impervious to weather as a stuccoed 
wall. But he had never a wart to show. He just charmed them 
away, that was all. He could charm away any ill in man or 
stock. Henever refused. He never took money. He sincerely 
believed in his powers, and all his world believed also. 

A man with gifts such as his could not complain of lack 
of company. But none was so welcome to Brightworth as the 
unexpected guest. Morning to night the door was always open. 
The visitor strode in without knocking and shouted ‘‘ Who's 
about?” until someone within hearing came running to 
answer. Of a summer day the house might be empty, for the 
womenfolk turned out to help save the hay. In winter, farmer 
was surely in the straw-barton. He saved the visitor the trouble 
of shouting. 

“Hullo! Missus! Here, 1 say—Mother! Here’s a 
Londoner a-comed to take a look at ’ee.” 

I was always a Londoner, having regard to the new-fangled 
thoughts and fashions of one bred in a country town of three 
thousand inhabitants. Then a voice piped answer from some 
upstairs room 

“ Half a minute. Who is it then?” 

“ Never mind who ’tis. Come on.” 

They came on, all the covey of them. Jinny, Nelly, Tibby, 
Betty, all grown up, blushing ripe, only waiting for Cupid, the 
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HEARTH. 


call-boy. Al! so merry and so “ Glad to see you, cousin.” Ang 
Sarah, age unknown, unwed, the eldest daughter, smiling in silenc, 
from the doorway. And the slip of a maid, with her hair doy, 


her back, called Ann. At last Aunt Martha in white cap anq 
apron, with welcome written in every line of her comely face 
Aunt Martha Purdy had been a great beauty in her youth, and 
she was beautiful to the end. So simple, so sincere, so 
and yet—pretty well able to take care of herself should o 
demand. 

Great-uncle Job Purdy had at times a sly way of wi 
“ Nobody never wouldn’t think what a little spitfire your .un; 
can be when she is a-minded. Just put a spark, she’s off 
squib. Little bodies be like that—or so they do tell me.”’ Ty 
description “little body ”’ fitted Aunt Martha like a ’ 
Nothing could be better—except, perhaps, when ad 
neighbours used to speak of her as “‘ such a dapper little 


1) 
Li\ 


During the chorus of ‘“‘ Welcome ”’ Sarah was already 4s 
bringing plate and cup from the dresser shelt, fetching the i 


baked loaf and the half-moon of cheese half as big as a 
stone. It was a pious belief of the Purdy race that an a1 
guest must eat or die. ‘‘ You must, now. After your walk 
Want of appetite on the part of a “ Londoner’ was | ti 
indicate a discontent with homely fare. Having pushy 
guest to the verge of apoplexy, Aunt Martha would s: 
misgiving truly pathetic. “Why you've touched no! ng 
You don’t like it.” Old-fashioned hospitality was a ifh 
coercive. Great-uncle Job Purdy hated drinking habit. but 
he did not like a neighbour to walk home from Bright th 
of a night in a straight line. 


When evening came the household gathered aroun: th 
hearth. He on the right in his armchair, his silver hair a rifh 


unkempt, his white neckcloth ever so little on one side, his sii .ver 
face, with a broad forehead and a sharp chin, the shap 


pear. His talk was reminiscent, often about trifles, but ai..ays 
humorous. He could repeat a dialogue of fifty years bx lor 
and make the hearer see the picture. All his gesture was with 
a long clay pipe tipped with red sealing-wax as if it had di awn 
colour from his lips. 

“Ay. Father was a widow-man. He used to sit there. 


I lived at home an’ one night I came in pretty late. ‘ Father! 
‘What ts it?’ ‘ You mus’ put I in business.’ ‘* How’s that, 
then?” ‘I do want to get married.” ‘ Who is it?’ ‘ Peter 
Abbot’s maid.’ ‘ O-o-o-o-oh ’—An’ there she is.” 

Great-uncle Job Purdy was like to impale Aunt Susan 
upon his baccy-pipe. But there she was sure enough with 
her maidens around her eating apples or cracking nuts. 
Sarah sat back from the heat of the fire. She was the elcest 
and had brought the rest up. The little Ann sat on an oaken 
footstool beside her knee—the little Ann—‘ Henry’s child 
from up the country,” explained her Granny ; “ where there's 
so many ‘tis one less mouth to feed.’’ Sarah was a quiet soul 
She scarcely spoke. Sarah was not like the rest. They were 
dark as gipsies, but Sarah’s hair was gilt-edged and her face 
as white as a page. Her eyes were thoughtful, almost sad, and 
yvazed into the fire while the others laughed. 

“Come, Sarah! Just fetch a armful o’ logs.” 

It was always Sarah who ran errands. When the others 
were little she alone was big enough, and no change had taken 
place since. Nobody seemed to know that Sarah led a life ot 
patient service. 

Great-uncle Job Purdy went on with his yarns. “ Ay, 
Father was a merry man an’ no mistake, though so short in his 
speech. He dearly loved company, though he didn’t talk. 
A man full o’ silent jokes. Now, if he could but get a young 
couple in thik corner, he’d put on log after log and draw the fire 
out round in front. Partic’lar if they was timid an’ shy like. 
He’d pen ’em in wi’ his chair, so they couldn’ hop out quick. 
He’d half roast ’em an’ never smile. He did lie awake at night 
to study out secret pranks—Here, Sarah. Just fill up the cup 
There was a sort of a cousin comed here to Brightworth once. 
She thought, no doubt, to stay for life. A wonderful useful 
body wi’ a hairy mole on her left cheek. But Father, for all 
that, he couldn’ abide her. Friends did laugh an’ talk about 
a wedding, but never a word. She didn’ go an’ he didn’ tell 
her to. He dropped a bit o’ soap in the churn, an’ she did churn 
an’ churn, but the butter couldn’ come. She hung up a hwrse- 
shoe an’ a crooked sixpenny bit, an’ she did mumble chats: 

Come, butter, come, 

Peter do wait, out to gate, 

Looking for a buttered cake. 

Come, butter, come. 
No good. Churn an’ churn, the butter wouldn’t come. Fa et 
had a-managed to pick up two black cats. He couldn’ fin: no 
more. He had a-clapped one in the settle an’ one under -li¢ 
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wicker-work, chintz-covered chair. They couldn’ come out. 
She sat down on the chair a-tellen how the butter must be 
itched. Father just lifted the lid o’ the settle seat. Out 
‘umped one. She turned over her chair. Out jumped t’other. 
She screamed. The cats ran here an’ there till in the end 
Father let “em out to door. ‘ However many should ’ee say 

cs. Mr. Purdy?’ ‘ Say a score,’ said father. Shr said she 
In’ say so many as that, but she could warrant she saw up 
zen go up the chimbley as if ’pon wings. She said she 
| father wouldn’ think her unkind. She said she was 
vy and contented at Brightworth, an’ otherwise sorry to 
tut witches she never couldn’ abide, an’ verily an’ truly 
he must.” 

‘But sure! Sarah! ‘tis high time for little Ann.” 

‘And high time for me also,” said I, and rose. But to 

the hearth of Great-uncle Job Purdy at the first time of 

1g was an impossibility. 
Sit down. You'll stop the night. Yes; you will. Sit 

1 I tell ’ee. No? Well then,I tell’ee what. Sit another 

I'll drive ’ee to the four-crossroads. You'll be home all 
ion. So there! ; 

So the cup was filled anew. The girls sang quaint old 

ves and asked riddles. The mirth became quite noisy. 

is noticeable that nobody ever asked Sarah to sing. 
Don’t you sing, Sarah ? ’ 

No, cousin. I ben’t no singing bird myself.” 
‘Did you never sing?” 

Years agone.”’ 

There was a sweet resignation in Sarah’s smile. It may 

it the old dialect word “‘ agone ”’ carries a deeper meaning 

ver to return than any modern phrase can express. 
Come, Great-uncle Job. ’Tis time to put to the old mare.”’ 

But Great-uncle Job Purdy only shouted thelouder: ‘‘ No 

Sit down another hour, I tell ’ee. I’ll drive ’ee all the way.”’ 

\nd when that hour was spent he was not vanquished. 

Drive ’ee in? And so I will so willing as kissen. But 
to-night. Why ’tis time to go to roost. No. You never 
dn’ think I could drive ‘ee in to-night. Besides, I’ve a-got 

. partic’lar appointment to the Four Posts. I'll drive ’ee in 
right enough to-morrow, or, better still, next market. Come, 
Sarah, is the bed ready ? An’ the maidens can find ’ee a night- 
sown, I'll warrant it.” 

Sarah had already put the bed straight. Quite early, as 
time goes to-day, Aunt Susan raked up her fire, and drew the 
red embers together into a heap under the white ashes, so that 
they might remain aglow and ready for the morning bellows. 
Then we went off to The Four Posts. 

The merriment of Great-uncle Job’s household did not 
cease with the lighting of the bedroom candles. It followed the 
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guest upstairs and exhibited itself in the solitude of the 
spare room. 

[he spare room would have been a joy to a modern 
collector, yet Aunt Martha always apologised for it when she 
hoped I should lie comfortable. The bedstead had four posts 
of oak, and at the foot a handsome coffer, well carved and with 
initials in the centre panel. Hanging on the wall was a sample 
It gave the alphabet in letters big and little, and below was 
quaintly worked the story of Adam and Eve, with the Serpent 
twined around the Tree of Good and Evil, a delighted witness 
of the Fall. This work of art bore the signature, “‘ Sarah Purdy 
aged 7,”’ with the date. So the truth was revealed. Sarah 
although so quiet, so serious and so staid, was less than forty 
vears of age. But the distant laughter of the maidens diverted 
me from further reflection. 

Che cause of the laughter became apparent On th 
spare-room quilt a nightgown had been laid out for the visitor 
But here was a joke indeed—a woman's garment with a colla 
and strings at the neck, and a little, frilly ornament with a 
boundary of feather-stitching down the front. Jinny and 
Neily and Tibby and Betty must be at their harmless prank: 
fo which of the merry giglets did it belong? According to 
my lights I searched for the marking, and found it just below 
the frill, worked in letters of thread after the manner of the 
sampler, “‘ Sarah Purdy.” 

There was sadness in this revelation of harmless, unsuspected 
vanity, so strangely in disaccord with the grave constraint of 


sarah. The frill was a poem never read—the feather-stitch 
1 story never told. Or it was merely a letter of invitation to 
an ideal love, returned transcribed ‘‘ Unknown.’ But just 


then the spare-room door stealthily opened. A little foot in 
a green worsted hose and wearing a buckle shoe gently pushed 
forward a serviceable garment, while the maidens laughed as 
merrily as distant bells on a wedding-day. 

They all married, those girls, and the story of each one o! 


them is known to me. I learnt the story of Sarah also. Cousin 
Susan Purdy whispered it in my ear. “‘ What? Didn’ you 
know ? The little Ann. Oh! he was a wicked feller. Her 


own station in life too. Everybody pleased. Everything 
ready. Only a month afore the wedding. Yet he must needs 
run off abroad wi’ a publican’s daughter. I did pity uncle 
an’ aunt—an’ they always so respectable. They did their best 
to hush it up—but still. I did pity the maidens too. Any 
talk like that—so bad for young maidens. Oh! But they 
all felt it. They did so.” 

Nobody pitied Sarah or realised that she felt. But when 
I stand by the abandoned hearth the others become like all the 
rest of the world. And Sarah comes back, a chastened, in- 
structed soul, to haunt my dreams. WALTER RAYMOND. 
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AN ATROCIOUS VANDALISM 
To tHe Epiror of Country Lire.” 
SIR You may think it worth while to use your great influence to give publicity 
to the following case I enclose two photographs, one of a timber-built cottage 
of the early sixteenth century, one of about eight cottages which compose the 
hamlet of Upminster Common. Some property on which a few of these cottages 


stand unfortunately was purchased a few years ago by Emmanuel College. 


Cambridge rhe cottage in question having suffered greatly from neglect. 
the College decided to destroy it and build new cottages on the site (although 
they possess many acres of land and many suitable sites). The unfortunate 


owner of the property overlooking the old cottage offered to buy the cottage, 


take it on lease, or to agree to any reasonable proposal the College would make, 
intending to restore and preserve the old building. It was structurally sound 
ind could have been made habitable and ound with 
a little plastering and attention to door ind windows 
All his proposals were rejected by the College, which has 


erected the deplorable edifice of which I enclose a 
photograph. Hitherto this was a charming untouched 
piece of country, and I cannot describe to you the feeling 
f despair which possesses me In the middle of a land- 


cape which Constable would have loved to paint, now 
gleams this vulgar excrescence of Colleciate vacuity 
fo you who must hear of so many instances of a similar 
haracter I fear this may seem insignificant. The cottage 


was, I know, nothing wonderful; but even had its con- 


dition made its demolition necessary, it was surely 
unnece iTy to erect such ai ghastly confession of 
incompetence rhe erection is composed of flesh-coloured 
stock brick ind roofed with blue slate In one’s ignor- 
ince one hoped for something better from Emmanuel 
College rhis is not all; the bursar threatens to destroy 


the remaining cottages and build similar edifices—I am 


glad to say, to the dismay of their inhabitants, 
none of whom were educated at Emmanuel ROBERT 
HALLS 


Our correspondent thinks we may regard this story 
18 Insignificant, but it is as bad as it can be Such gross 
acts of vandalism are distressing enough when they are 
done by speculative builders of the basest sort As the 
destroyer is an institution devoted to learning, we share 
Mr. Halls’ despair rhese proceedings coincide with the 
efforts of Mr. Prior, Slade Professor of Art at Cambridge, 
to put the teaching of art and architecture at Cambridge 
University on a proper basis Perhaps he could 


range for the authorities of Emmanuel College to 


WHAT EMMANUEL COLLEGE BUILT 


attend some elementary instruction, or perhaps Emmanuel regards vulgarity 
and destruction as branches of the Fine Arts.—Ep.] 


BERWICK UPON TWEED 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lur: 
Sir,—Your contributor in his interesting article, ‘‘ Between the Bridges,” in 


Country Lire of September 20th, makes a very common mistake in stating that 
‘every new King is proclaimed King of England, Scotland, Ireland and Berwick 
upon Tweed " The wording of the Proclamation is “ King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” What was probably 
in your contributor’s mind was the form of service prescribed to be used in 
commemoration of His late Majesty “in all churches and chapels in England 
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and Wales and Berwick upon Tweed.”” In the days when the peoples ot | 
and Scotland were constantly at war with each other, the position of t} rder 
town was not always certain, and consequently it found itself in, 
Proclamations sometimes of one and sometimes of the other! By the St 
George II., Chapter 42, it was enacted “‘ that from henceforth in all ca 
the kingdom of England or that part ot Great Britain called England 
mentioned, the same shall include the dominion of Wales and the town « 
upon Tweed.”—A,. H. M. Weppe tt, Town Clerk of the Borough 
A WASP FIGHT. 

[To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire 

S1r,—Mrs. or Miss Boston in her letter on ‘“‘ Drunken Bees” (Aug 


1913) mentions the frequency with which the thorax and wings of bees 





WHAT EMMANUEL COLLEGE DESTROYED. 





lying about, the abdomen having been remov« I 
reminds me of a duel to the death between t 
which I saw in August, r9rr, at Greens’ Nort 
Towcester. One hot afternoon I went into the 
house for a book, and saw two wasps struggl 
green baize-covered table. One was on its 
other straddling over it; each was thrusting 
legs very vigorously, and it was not easy to fol 
movements. I watched for three or four minut« 
which the top wasp gradually worked lower 
opponent’s body (they were head to head when | 
saw them) until its head was opposite the waist 
with one sudden attack it bit the other clean 
and pushed the detached abdomen away with its leg 
The defeated wasp now ceased to struggle, 
victor deliberately bit off its legs, wings and he 
flew away with the thorax. I dared not call any 
for fear of interrupting this thrilling fight, but | 
the rest of the party the disjecta membra of thi 
just as they were left by the victor. On the same visit 
we were all fortunate enough to see a large green drag 
fly depositing her eggs in the bank of a pond 
foot above the then water-level, which was ver 
W. Pacey BarLpon. 
TO DESTROY BRACKEN. 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
S1r,—Could you or any of your subscribers r 
me any weed-killer or other means of getting | 
common fern or bracken? I find digging it up 
kill it alone. 1 want to make a path, and plant so! bs 
where the bracken is now growing.—Joun S. | 
[We sent this letter to Mr. F. J. ¢ 
who replies as follows: ‘“ There is no bette 
destroying bracken under the circumstances t! 
digging it out completely. This should offer no great difficulties it 
is done with a fork and the digging is done deeply, as it must be if s! 
planted subsequently are to succeed. It would be better to do tk 
before the foliage dies down, so that the whereabouts of the plant ma 
seen. To kill it by the addition of anything to the soil would be 
plants to be put in subsequently as well, for nothing poisonous to the 
fail to be detrimental to the other.”—Eb.} 
THE HOMING CAT 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—I have only recently seen Mr. Walter Barton’s letter in Cou» 
of August 16th, and write to give an instance of the instinct of a 
finding its way to us in Africa last year. Six or seven weeks previous 
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messengel had by mistake come with an open note, asking for milk for young 
kittens belonging to a stranger—an Englishman travelling through the country 
about five miles away—the mother having strayed into the long grass and got 
Jost. The country round was uninhabited for miles, being undeveloped, save 
for the white settler in grass huts, to whom the note was addressed, and our 
little corrugated iron house. Leopards abounded, and these animals will follow 
ven into houses to make it their prey. Quite six weeks later a little grey 





acate 
cat was seen about the house, but very shy and timid. Persevering with placing 
food night outside the house, we at last coaxed it inside, 


where it showed all-the signs of the domestic house cat, purring 





and rubbing itself against the legs of the tables and chairs, and 
appe | excited and very delighted to be in civilisation once 
more We were puzzied why the cat had come all the way to 
usi lof the settler’s grass huts, which were nearer to the line 
of « y over which the Englishman had travelled. Its journey 
was essarily slow, owing to the country being trackless, 
and red with thick, coarse, long grass, which makes it diffi- 
ult ich a small animal to get through. The theory of a cat 
tr g up-wind may be a possible solution. The line the 
Er 1an was taking was somewhat to the south-west of us. 
T vailing wind at that season of the year was from the 
I st (January to March), and the site of the house 
ar i in consequence to face south-west. The place in 
q is high ground above Victoria Nyanza. The English- 
m s crossing the plains some one thousand five hundred 
fer rthan our level. The cat was in a thin condition, but 
ne wciated, and never attempted again to wander. It 
pr y had fed on mice during its travels in search of a 
he Captain Stigand in his valuable book, ‘‘ The Game 
of sh East Africa,” says “ the sense on which practically 
all mals rely, and man least, is the sense of smell. The 
us yrocedure of wary game is to graze up-wind. As long 
as proceed in this way, and especially if they zig-zag 
a the wind, they know that all the ground in front of 
tl s clear of danger.’”-—H. A. C. PENRUDDOCKE. 


BIRDS OF OUR SUBURB. 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country LiFe.” 


Si Suburban life has its compensations as well as HALE, AND 
drawbacks, chief among the former being the gardens 
a le to men of moderate means and the opportunities 
dying bird-life therein. Some years ago, on my first coming to 
this neighbourhood, about four miles from Victoria, the nightingale was to 


be urd on the local common, but this sweet songster has now deserted us. 
Blackbirds and thrushes, usually so common in my garden, have been remark- 
ibly few this year, predatory cats, I fear, being responsible. Blue tits in plenty 
charm us with their antics, although I have never found a nest, and my friends 
the robins follow me about the garden in quiet confidence. The other day, 
as | was watering the lawn, a tree pipit flew down to bathe in the pools. Last 
year | caught one that had been injured, and had hopes of saving his life in my 
aviary, but he was too badly hurt. On several nights I have been awoke by 
the unearthly cry of an owl, and it is a common thing at certain seasons to note 
the nocturnal passage of migratory birds. The other week I read in one of the 
dailies of an invasion of harvest fields by town sparrows. Certainly these noisy, 
impudent little rascals have almost deserted us, but only temporarily, I feel 
sure. An occasional rook drops down on to my lawn after rain, and starlings 
come in numbers. Last year a lady near to me picked up a young blackbird 
that had fallen out of the nest, and to protect it from cats she put it in a cage, 
the old birds continuing to feed it. As it developed strength of wing she opened 
the cage door to give it liberty, but so contented was it with the quarters provided 
that it refused to go, and a pensioner it has been ever since, despite the influence 
of the pairing season. It will follow my friend about garden or house, returning 
to the cage when tired. This year two other waifs of the same species were 
picked up, and the older bird, instead of resenting their intrusion, with rare 
altruism proceeded to feed them until they were of age. One, unfortunately, died ; 
the other disappeared on being released. One red-letter day, several years ago, 
a golden oriole flaunted its brilliant colours on my chestnut tree. Whence 
he came, and how, rare and shy bird as 
he is, he wandered so far across bricks 
and mortar I cannot say.—A. C. S. 


CHICKEN” AS A PLURAL. 
[To tHe Epitor.] 
Sik,—This use of “‘ chicken” is usual 
in parts of Dorsetshire. I remember 
well being invited by a youngster 
to go with her to “feed the 
chicken,” and my surprise on seeing 
countless chickens come flustering from 
all corners of the yard when we 
appeared! Since then I have heard it 
used continually in North Dorset, but 

hot elsewhere.—H. S. Dixon-Spatn. 


THE “WISH BONE.” 
[To tue Eprror.] 


Ss There is a bone in a fowl com- 
m known as the “ wish bone.” I 
h had the pleasure of carving 
Se u pairs of fowls in the Lake 
D t this last month, but I never 
f the wish bone. Can you tell me 
if is taken out in the trussing? or 
Is peculiarity of the fowls in that 


di ?>—C. D. S. 
Ve sent this query to a corre- 
S| it in the Lake District, who 
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replies as follows: “‘ The * wish bone’ or ‘ merry-thought’ is removed in boning 
fowls ; but boning is an art not practised by country housewives, nor by any 
local butcher or poultry-monger so far as I know. The fowls may possibly 
have been boned by some young woman who had been instructed at the C.( 

school. If your correspondent had not carved the fowls himself, I should hav: 
guessed that they had been boned and cut up by an hotel cook. I have never 
seen boned chickens at local shows, though I have seen some odd things and 
heard of odder—for instance, duck eggs whitewashed in a hen egg class! But 
I can assure your correspondent that our local poultry is 
a normal and, usually, quite genuine and promising industry 

A farmer's wife told me that she had cleared £16 this summer. 
A bird without the bone in question, which supports the 
wings, would be a cripple. Though not exactly bearing 
upon the subject, I am reminded of a bucolic riddle—perhaps 
unprintable. What animal did Noah set at the head of the 
table ?——The cow, because she was the only one that could 
carve ! "’—Ep.] 


SEVENTY YEARS OF CONTINUOUS WORK 
[To tHe Epitor or *“ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—John Murrell, the subject of the photograph, is now 
eighty-six years of age, and has worked for seventy years 
without a stop on the Muckross estate in Killarney, and is, 
indeed, still doing his daily work there. He is a heavy 
smoker and has never been a teetotaller.—F. FirzGeravp. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THATCHED ROOFS 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Luirt 

Sir,—I was interested in the pictures of the thatched 

cottages at Glen Lyon which appeared in Country Lire last 

week, I am thinking of building a cottage and am wondering 

if thatch is a safe roofing material Can you advise me 

Cc. G. 

[A good deal depends upon where the cottage is 
placed If it is close to the roadside, there is consider- 
able risk of fire from the sparks thrown by passing 
traction-engines, which will no doubt be used in country 
WORKER places in increasing numbers Sparks from your own o1 
other cottage chimneys do not cause half so much danget 
The attitude of insurance companies to thatch is, however, 
interesting. If you build with a tiled or slated roof, the rate of premium would 
be about 1s. 6d. for each {100 insured, but if the house is thatched, you are not 
likely to get a lower rate than 7s. 6d. If your cottage and its contents will be 
worth £2,000, this means an insurance charge of £7 10s. a year for thatch as 
against 30s. for tiles. An extra of £6 a year is worth considering. Moreover, 
some fire offices will not accept such insurance at all unless their clients do other 
extensive business with them. If a stranger to them were to offer a thatched 
cottage for insurance it might be refused altogether It is as well to bear in 
mind the absence of a public water supply in most villages, which mears thi 
of fire Ep 


lack of pressure to throw water on to a thatched roof in case 


rHE DEATH’S HEAD MOTH 

[To tHe Epitor or “ Country LIFt 

Sir,—Enclosed are two photographs of a caterpillar of the rare Death's Head 
moth, which was found on some potato plants at The Down, near Bridgnorth, 
on September 17th last. The finder had no idea what it was, and brought it 
to me (tied up in a glass jar!) to find out what the “ queer thing” was. I 
explained that it was the larvae of the largest moth we have, and a fine specimen 
too. Next day I proceeded to photograph the creature, but found the task 
much more difficult than I had expected. The caterpillar was amenable enough, 
but to render its brilliant colouring properly required an ortho-chromatic plate 
and a deep yellow screen, which increased the exposure so much that it was 
difficult to get it to keep quiet the necessary time. However, I managed to 


get one or two photographs, but, though they give a good idea of its size and 
shape, they give little idea of the beauty of its tints—blue strips shading to dark 
lavender on a bright yellow ground, which gradated to green on the under 
parts and claspers of the “ grub.” Yet, 
despite these colours, it is not con 
spicuous when sitting in a natural 
position, back downwards, amid the 
green leaves of its food plant. When 
alarmed this larva, like so many other 
uf the sphingida, rears itself up and 
assumes what is evidently intended to 
be a threatening attitude, though, of 
course, this is only bluff. Can any of 
your readers who have kept the pupa of 
A. atropos through the winter tell me 
how they treatedit? I am anxious for 
mine to develop successfully, and under 
stand it should be kept warm and 
damp.—P. F 

{The larva of A, atropos will not 
live through the winter eet oe 
wishes to produce the perfect inscct, 
her best chance will be, as soon as the 
caterpillar shows signs of having finished 
feeding and begins to wander, to put it 
in a large flower-pot half filled with 
mixed sand and mould. The cater- 
pillar will bury itself, and the flower- 
pot should be left in a warm place. 
The moth may emerge in about three 
weeks, but in no case will either the 


DEATH’S HEAD MOTH larva or the pupa live through the 


In a “threatening” attitude winter.—Ep. ] 
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CATCHING A SWARM AT THE TOP OF A PINE TREE recent production of “ Kismet ” in London will remember.—J. Henry Hapr, y 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) Dilsiz Zade Han, Rue Achir Effendi, Stamboul, Constantinople. — 


Sir,—The up-to-date bee-keeper is supposed to be able to capture a swarm of 


bees wherever it is placed, but unless he is a gymnast of no mean ability he is 

often obliged to A TRAGEDY OF WILD LIFE. 
see his winged (To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’”’] 
friends take their 


Sir,—Herewith I send you a photograph of a rabbit that was picked 
departure across 


of our dogs when out shooting the other day. Its teeth, as shown in 


country far out of are of extraor- 


sight and reach 
A French friend 
of mine, M 
Neveux - Leutner, 


dinary length, 
those of the 
upper jaw having 
grown completely 
round and back 


into the flesh. 
nette, in the The 


who keeps bees 
at La Garon- 


tragedy 
Department of 


“iy ' 
the Var, had when the poor 
reason the other creature had 
day to be thank- 


ful for his early 


evidently began 


been shot at 


some time before, 
gymnastic train- 


ing and work in 
the Colonies A 
very fine swarm 
from one of his 
hives took up a 


and one of the 
pellets lodged in 
the side of its 
head. The swell- 
ing which re- 
sulted slightly 


position at the displaced its 
top of a pine lower jaw, on 
tree forty teet that, when eat- 
ing, its teeth did 


not meet; then 


from the ground 
To use the 
swi - Ci or 
warm catche chere was Be 


fixed to a pole ‘ wear and tear’ 


to keep them at 
their proper STARVED THROUGH OVERGROWTH Ol! 
length—a_ rab- 


was impossible 
It was equally 
useless to try to 
. ~~ dislodge the bees 


@< 
seal a 





bit’s teeth never cease to grow, but are kept down by friction 
either by shaking other—and as they grew longer the poor creature would be unabk 
the tree or by 
WHEN ACROBATICS COME IN USEFUI sprinkling them 
with water or 


when it was slowly starved to death When picked up it was just 
bone, but apparently had only been dead a few hours.—FRances Pir1 


sand It was a case of ‘“‘ Mohammed must go to the mountain,” so M. Neveux- — 
Leutner, after he had succeeded in securely attaching a rope above the bees by THE OLD WINDMILL AT KESTON 
throwing it up with a stone attached to it and had fastened it round the bole, ? é 

proceeded to climb. The enclosed photograph shows the intrepid climber, with (To THe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 

his smoker slung to his belt and his swarm-box on his back, about to reach Str,—Among the very few old windmills now left within a few miles of Lor 
the coveted colony.—-Freperic Lees, Villa German, Mentone that on the edge of Keston Common, shown in the accompanying phot 

is certainly one of the most important and picturesque. It is a noble exar 
of the post-mill type, remaining practically in its original condition as buil 


. GGAR (¢ ~L’S MODESTY 
THE BEGGAR aIRI the seventeenth or early eighteenth century, and remarkable at once for 


fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} grace of its lines 
Sir,—While walking near the Mosque of St. Sofia a few days ago I was arrested and the just pro- 
with the ery of “ Alms for the Love of Allah” coming from the trio whose portion of its 
photograph I am enclosing herewith, trusting that it will be of interest to your parts. It stands 
readers. I tried to get the girl in the group to uncover her face, but the teaching on a prominent 
of her religion, which tells her that her mouth is sacred and must not be shown, ridge, and its re- 
had too great a hold, and my efforts were unavailing. Can one say the same moval would in- 
of the average volve a distinct 
English beggar ? loss in the land- 
Her father and scape. It is 
brother, as can most unfortunate, 
be seen from therefore, to find 
their expression, that the mill is in 
were at first ad- a serious state of 
verse to being decay. Recent 
taken, but a examination indi- 
bribe of twenty cates that it can- 
paras (one penny) not stand much 
brought reluctant longer unless im- 
consent. Rumour mediate repairs 
has it that many are carried out. 
beggars make The roof-boards 
small fortunes; must be made 
certainly the good, so as to 
number of them keep out the rain, 
to be found would and the main tim- 
lead one to think bers of the upper 
that at least an portion must be 
easy living is to strengthened in 
be obtained. order to withstand 
Here in this most the strain and 





picturesque city stress of south- 

one can hardly westerly gales to 

go a dozen yards which it lies ex- 

without having posed. These 

the cry of “Alms works will in- 

for the Love of volve a_ certain 

Allah” flung at expenditure, but SEVENTEENTH CENTURY POST-MILI 

one, with the it is believed that 

blessing or curse there will be no difficulty in raising a sufficient sum—say, one hundred at 

to follow, accord pounds to two hundred pounds—to save the mill from the total decay | 

ing to one’s it is now threatened. The date of the mill is probably the latt 

generosity or of the seventeenth century, the year 1716, cut on the mat 

otherwise, as indicating, in all probability, some addition or change of own 

those of us who A view of the external appearance of the building is shown 
“ALMS FOR THE LOVE OF ALLAH!” have seen the photograph.—G. C. 











